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Preface 


China is one of the most important countries in the world 
today, and in many ways may turn out to be the most im- 
portant country for the next hundred years. About half the 
people in the world live in Asia, and of that half, about half 
are Chinese. Hardly any of the other people in Asia rule 
themselves. The Chinese do rule themselves. For this reason 
alone, what the Chinese do and what happens to them are 
important to everybody. If things go well with .China, they 
will go well with Asia. If they go badly with China, they will 
go badly with Asia. At the end of a world war it will matter 
a great deal whether things go well or badly with half the 
people in the world. 

We have written this book because we are Americans who 
have lived a great part of our lives in China. We have tried 
to make the book simple and straightforward. If you are not 
simple and straightforward you are bound to get lost in 
the description, history, and politics of a country as big as 
the United States and many, many times older. We have 
tried equally hard not to be superficial. You cannot under- 
stand a country just by description, unless the description 
gives you material for thought. We have tried to give the 
facts in this book in such a way that readers can do their 
own thinking about the facts. 

We have used no footnotes or references. Many ideas» 
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PREFACE 


themes, and actual sentences come out of books or printed 
lectures by one or the other of us. The source we have 
drawn on most heavily is “Inner Asian Frontiers of China,” 
by Owen Lattimore, published in two editions by ^fie Amer- 
ican Geographical Society of New York and the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and we thank both publishers for the courtesy 
of allowing us to use this material without footnote refd?^ 
ences. 

We have made no fuss about things like dates and names. 
Some of the dates of ancient Chinese history are open to 
discussion, but we have just used the dates that are conven- 
tionally accepted. We have also used the simplest conven- 
tional forms iFor writing names of places and people. We do 
use two names for one place — the city of Peking, or Peiping, 
because Pfeking was the name used up to 1928, and Peiping 
after that. 

The maps showing the spread of Chinese culture, the Han 
and Roman empires, and the Tang and Sung empires are 
adapted from sketches by Henry C. Fenn, A Syllabus of the 
History of Chinese Civilization and Culture by L. C. Good- 
rich and H. C. Fenn, published by the China Society of 
America. The chronological chart on pages 124-125 was 
also based to some extent on a chart by Mr. Fenn, to whom 
we are most grateful. 
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PART ONE 


The Land and the People 




CHAPTER I 


Where Is China and What Does It 
Look Like? 


China, like the United States, is a huge land mass. In size 
and even in shape the two countries are roughly the same. 
They lie at about the same distance between the North 
Pole and the Equator and they have many similarities in 
climate and vegetation. Siberia stretches to the north of 
China much as Canada lies to the north of the United States, 
and on the south and southwest of China, French Indo- 
china and Burma correspond roughly to Mexico. Peiping 
stands almost exactly on latitude forty north while New 
York stands just a little above it. From Peiping to China’s 
westernmost frontiers is about as far as it is from New York 
to Oregon. Just as our New England states reach up far to 
the east and north of New York, so China’s northeastern 
provinces, known to us as Manchuria, extend about 1,500 
miles to the northeast of Peiping. 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

China’s climate, like ours, is cold in the north, hot in the 
south, and temperate in between, with much the same sea- 
sonal changes. In the northeastern provinces there are for- 
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l6 THE MAKING OF MODERN CHINA 

£sts like tliosc of iv*3ine, while in the western 

part of the provinces there are vast wheat fields like 
those of the Dakotas. In Mongolia and the northwest prov- 
inces there are deserts that look much like ours inrArizona 
and New Mexico, although they have no cactus because 
their climate is more like that of the butte country in Wyo- 
ming. Rising abruptly from the flat plain of Peiping, the 
bare yellow hilis and little groves of trees look much like 
a landscape in northern California. The Yangtze valley is 
green and fertile like the Carolinas. Farther south, China 
is as semitropical as Florida, while Yunnan has the flowers 
and fruits and sunshine of southern California. 

These resemblances of landscape, however, do not always 
exist in corresponding locations in the two countries. Our 
greatest waterway, the Mississippi, runs from north to south, 
while the Yangtze runs from west to east. The Yangtze is 
in some ways even more important than the Mississippi; 
ocean-going steamers can navigate it for 600 miles to the 
great inland port of Hankow. 

South China has more rain than our South and the 
country is therefore greener, with rice as the principal crop. 

North China, except for a summer rainy season, is a good 
deal drier than our North, and the landscape is more brown 
and yellow. Wheat, millet, and com grow in the North, to- 
gether with all the fruits and vegetables that we know in 
New England. ^ 

These differences are due to the monsoon seasons, which 
rule the climate in a great part of Asia. During the wet 
monsoon, in the spring and summer, the prevailing winds 
blow landward from the Indian Ocean and the Southwest 
Pacific and the clouds they bring with them break into rain 
when they strike the land masses. During the dry monsoon, 
in the fall and winter, the prevailing winds blow from the 
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land toward the ocean, and there is little rain or snow ex- 
cept where mountain ranges cause peculiar local conditions. 

If you look at the map you will see that the coast of 
China bulges eastward in a great curve. This explains the 
difference in climate between South and ’North China. 
In South China the wet monsoon wi|tids blow against the 
coast and consequently the rainfall is dependable; but in 
the north they blow along past the coast, the clouds turn 
inland rather irregularly, and consequently the rainfall is 
irregular. Except where they can count on irrigation, there- 
fore, the farmers of North China must cultivate crops that 
can stand a good deal of dry weather. In North China there 
is a really good crop only about once in three or four years, 
when the rain comes in just the right quantity at the right 
time. In other years there may be scanty crops or even 
famine when there is not enough rain, or at the other ex- 
treme there may be floods when torrential rains are con* 
centrated in a short period of time. 

In South China, more rain and more warmth make possi- 
ble a growing season of from six to nine months. Farmers 
can count on two crops a year; three crops are not uncom- 
mon, and in some favored localities, like the mountain- 
enclosed basin of Szechwan, there is no day in the year when 
some crop is not either ripening or just sending green shoots 
above the earth. In North China, less rain and more cold 
allow a growing season of only four to six months; one 
main crop is all the average farmer can count on, with two 
crops for favored localities. 

Regular rainfall also explains the rich natural growth of 
trees in South China, where most of the country in ancient 
times was covered with forest. Great virgin forests are now 
found only in the remote and thinly settled region of the 
southwest provinces, where mountains and poor communi- 
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cations have made it unprofitable either to cut and fell tim- 
ber or to grow and export grain. In all the more acce»ible 
parts of South China the forests have been cut off and the 
hillsides terraced to grow rice. In most of North China there 
probably never was heavy forest, even in ancient times, 
partly becaiise of scant rainfall and partly because of the n% 
ture of the soil. In the northeastern provinces, however, es- 
pecially near the Siberian frontier where the climate is re- 
lated to that of Siberia and not to the monsoon seasons, 
there are remnants of great and noble ancient forests. 

CHINA'S PROVINCES 

The provinces of China correspond to the American 
states. There are twenty-eight provinces, not counting 
Outer Mongolia and Tibet which, though te chn ically part 
of China, have certain claims to autonomy. 

The expression “China proper,” which is quite often 
heard, applies to the eighteen provinces that lie south of the 
Great Wall. In these provinces the overwhelming majority 
of the people are Chinese and have been Chinese for many 
centuries, except in two provinces of the extreme Southwest. 

The remaining ten provinces stretch in a great -band be- 
tween the Great Wall and the Siberian frontier. They reach 
from the Pacific in the east to the huge mountain ranges 
which in the west divide China from India, and include 
the three provinces of what we call Manchuria, the four of 
Inner Mongolia, two carved from the eastern side of Tibet, 
and Sinkiang or Chinese Turkistan. Intermittently, during 
the long history of the empire, these provinces have formed 
its outlying sections, and except for Manchuria they have 
been peopled largely by non-Chinese races. 

Chinese resent, and quite rightly, our speaking of their 
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20 THE MAKING OF MODERN CHINA 

northeastern provinces of Liaoning, Kirin, and Heilung. 
chiang as “Manchuria,” as though they were a separate coun- 
try and in some way politically distinct from the China that 
lies south of the Great Wall. At the time of the Japanese oc- 
cupation Manchuria was as much an integral part of China 
as any other part, and will be again. The name “Manchuria” 
was never used by the Chinese, or even by the Manchus. TI1&^ 
Japanese now call these three provinces “Manchukuo,” as 
a way of accentuating the claim that they are not an integral 
part of China. Since calling them “Manchuria” makes it 
seem to the Chinese that we are upholding this Japanese 
claim, we shall make a special point of referring to these 
three northeastern provinces of China not as “Manchuria” 
but as “Northeast China” — or “the Northeast,” a literal 
translation of the Chinese name “Tungpei.” 

- The opening of modem communication by road, rail, 
and air, and the development of mines and other sources 
of industrial raw materials will soon add tremendously to 
the importance of the marginal provinces of China and 
the great outer territories of Tibet and Outer Mongolia. 
All of these territories taken together cover an area a good 
deal larger than the eighteen provinces of China proper 
and almost as large as the United States, but their popula- 
tion amounts to only about ten per cent of China’s total 
population of 450,ood,ooo or more. 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 

The ninety per cent of the population who live within 
what we call “China proper” are more concentrated toward 
me east and more thinly distributed toward the western 
hinterland. The thinly populated China of the Northwest, 
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the West, and the Southwest actually has thousands and 
thousands of square miles where people could live as they 
do in parts of Europe and parts of the United States — under 
a mixed system of dirt farming, dairy farming, fruit raising, 
lumbering, and small-scale mechanized industry using the 
^wer of either water or steam. People have never lived in 
this way in China simply because of the overwhelming con- 
centration in the eastern areas where irrigation made it 
possible for millions and millions of people to live by a 
particular kind of farming without mechanization. 

With the rapid increase in mechanization and in trans- 
portation facilities it seems a certainty that the future of 
China will see a geographical shift westward both of the 
center of gravity of population and the center of gravity of 
industry. This will completely change both the age-old geo- 
graphical balance between the border regions and the cen- 
tral territory of China, and the age-old population problem 
of the multitudes of Chinese who live in the area of inten- 
sive irrigated agriculture. 


SEA BARRIER AND LAND BARRIER 

This brings us to the most marked and obvious difference 
between the geography of China and that of the United 
States. Instead of living between two vast oceans like the 
Americans, the Chinese have on their west a deep barrier 
of desert and mountain ranges. America was discovered, 
colonized, developed, and industrialized in the period of 
about 400 odd years following the great ocean voyages and 
discoveries of men like Columbus and Magellan — the men 
who opened such wide doors leading out of Europe that 
the history of Europe became the history of the world. Con- 
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sequently we Americans, although we are a land people 
with 3,000 miles of solid land from east to west and about 
1,500 from north to south, are also a people who think of 
the ocean when we turn to foreign lands. The Chinese are 
different from us because for them the age of ocean voy- 
ages is not the whole of history but only the last chapter, 
during all but the last two of China’s thirty centuries her 
ocean frontier has been a more complete barrier to foreign 
intercourse than her land frontier. 

The art of sailing was never highly developed by the 
Chinese, and while their navigators made a few voyages as 
far as Arabia and Africa they did not as a rule push into 
the ocean and go where they pleased. They kept fairly close 
to land and depended in the main on the regularity of the 
monsoon winds, blowing for six months from southwest 
to northeast and six months from northeast to southwest. 
European navigators, and later Americans, whose ability 
to sail against or across the wind made them independent 
of seasonal winds, first made China open to either trade 
or invasion along the whole sea coast. But this did not hap- 
pen until after the voyage of Magellan in 1520. In the 
seventeenth century England began her trade with Canton 
through the East India Company, and toward the end of 
the eighteenth century American ships began to sail from 
New England to China around Cape Horn. Only after the 
development of the port of San Francisco in 1849 did ships 
begin sailing regularly from our Pacific Coast direct to 
China. 

China’s chief intercourse with the rest of the world, there- 
fore, was by land across her western borders until compara- 
tively recent times. The land approaches to the Near and 
Middle East have been in use from remote antiquity. When 
the Roman Empire reached the height of its development 
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under the line of emperors founded by Julius Caesar about 
2,000 years ago, the civilization of China, under the Han 
Empire, was quite as mature and sophisticated, and while 
these two empires were separated from each other by vast 
mountain ranges and waterless deserts there was an ap 
preciable exchange both of things and of ideas. The silks, 
furs, rhubarb, and cinnamon of China reached markets m 
India, Arabia and the Roman Empire, and to China in 
return came ivory, tortoise shell, precious stones, horses of 
fine Central Asian breeds, and asbestos. Chinese caravans did 
not travel all the way to Rome, but made shorter journeys 
to oases in the Central Asian desert where they exchanged 
their wares with intermediate traders who had bought car- 
goes from other caravans coming from the west. 

Ideas also traveled. Foreign influences in Chinese art can 
be traced from the ages of stone and bronze. Buddhism was 
introduced from India in the first century A. D. Moham- 
medanism also found its way into China, both by land 
routes and sea routes. Yet all this time, probably no lady 
of ancient Rome who wore fine silk from China ever saw 
a Chinese; very few Chinese Buddhists ever saw an In- ' 
dian, and rarely did a Chinese Mohammedan see an Arab. 
Nor did any of the ancient conquerors — neither Alexan- 
der the Great, nor the kings of ancient Persia, nor Arab 
caliphs, nor powerful Indian potentates — carry their arms 
as far as China across the Central Asian desert or the Pamirs 
or Himalayas. China was not entirely cut off from the rest 
of the world, but it was remote and detached. 

In the nineteenth century, wljien steam succeeded sail, the 
nations who were masters of the seas broke down that isola- 
tion. Today, in the stress of war, the sea approaches to China 
have been again cut off; but at the same time new approaches 
have been opened by land and air, from Central Asia and 
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from the far southwest. In the next chapter of history, China 
will be open all around, from the land as well as from the 
sea; for the times in which we are now living no longer 
respect t|je isolation of China or of any other country. 



CHAPTER II 


Who Are the Chinese? 


Of every five persons in the world, one is Chinese. What 
are these people like who form so large a portion of the 
human race? Many writers and travelers from China have 
tried to jnake us believe that the Chinese are just about 
as different from us as human beings could be. Mission- 
aries have emphasized their heathenness so as to convince 
us that missions are a fine idea. Writers have described 
them as backward, exotic, mysterious and unfathomable, 
even siAister, because quaint picturesque people make travel 
books less dull. The Chinese language is difficult for west- 
erners, and the fact that few of us have been able to talk 
freely with Chinese or read their literature has helped to 
make them seem difficult to understand. 

The truth is, however, that they are much more like 
us than we have been led to suppose, certainly much more 
like us than the Japanese, or even than the average Latin. 
The Chines^ are creatures of their environment, of course, 
just as we are, but with a little acquaintance and study 
both the environment and the people are not difficult to un- 
derstand. 

It is as hard to describe a typical Chinese as it is a typical 
Englishman. Would you choose a London Cockney, an Ox- 
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ford scholar, a country squire, or a "man about town”? 
There are as many typical Chinese as there are typical 
Britishers. But one thing it is safe to say — ^the exotic and 
inscrutable Chinese depicted in American fiction is no 
more true to life than the la-di-da Englishman with an ex- 
aggerated Oxford accent so popular in our plays and stories. 

There are a few characteristics, however, which most 
people who know the Chinese will agree are typical. 

WHAT ARE CHINESE UKE? 

The typical Chinese is honest. Foreigners coming to 
China for a short time sometimes question this and fret 
about the Chinese practice of “squeeze,” which seems dis- 
honest according to American custom. This judgment, how- 
ever, is based on lack of understanding of this Chinese 
custom. Chinese who buy groceries, collect taxes, and do 
many other forms of business for others, large and small, 
are by common consent entitled to keep for themselves a 
small percentage of the money passing through their hands. 
This is a recognized practice, like brokerage, and there- 
fore not actually dishonest. It is only when the percentage 
becomes unduly large that squeeze can be classed as cor- 
ruption. 

Foreigners, on the other hand, are often amazed to dis- 
cover that in China a man’s word is really as good as his 
bond. Many large deals are made and contracts let with- 
out any written document, and it is just as much the 
custom in China to live up to these verbal agreements as 
it is the custom in America to live up to a written contract 
— ^though of course, in China as in America, there are men 
who will wriggle out of any contract. 

Men who laugh at the same things are not apt to misun- 
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derstand each other. The typical Chinese has a very keen 
sense of humor and one much nearer to the American sense 
of humor than that of many other peoples. 

Chinese, like Americans, relish mother-in-law jokes. They 
also have “Scotch” jokes, which are told about the people 
of Shansi province. Nor is China lacking in stories which 
are the equivalent of the one about the traveling man and 
the humer’s daughter. Not only is Chinese humor a good 
deal like American humor, but Chinese good-humoredness 
is also much like American good-humoredness. The jolly, 
perspiring, jostling crowd that gathers at a Chinese country 
fair is in many ways the Chinese equivalent of a Coney 
Island drowd. At a big fair, the crowd is apt to be especially 
thick around the jugglers, acrobats, and tight-rope walkers, 
and these spectators of the physical exertions of others are 
the Chinese counterpart of the bleachers crowd at a base- 
ball game. The fair indeed gives opportunities for shopping, 
but it is also a holiday occasion for the people from all 
around. 

The typical Chinese is in many ways more “civilized” 
than we are. He does not admire directness and frankness 
the way we do. In fact, he thinks these characteristics are 
tather barbarian and unsubtle. He js more tactful, his chief 
concern beir^ to make the other fellow feel comfortable, to 
give him “face” rather than to tell the truth. This comes 
from thousands of years of having to get along with each 
other, often in crowded, and uncomfortable surroundings. 
And this is <me reason why we like the Chinese. They 
know better than any people on earth how to make the 
awkward foreigner feel comfortable and happy. For subtle 
fiattery is often more pleasant than the truth. Foreigners, 
however, occasionally find this tactfulness exaggerated and 
tibe emj&asis on bice irritating and uncomprehensible. 
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The typical Chinese is naturally democratic, and in this 
he is as much like most Americans as he is unlike most 
Japanese. In the Japanese language there are whole separate 
vocabukries for ordering servants about, for keeping your 
wife in her place as a subordinate being, or for showing a 
^remonial obsequiousness to your social superiors. The 
Chinese are not like this. They have ceremonial ways of 
saying things, but they use these formalities on occasions 
when it is polite for each man to act as if the other were 
well-educated, financially well-oft, and socially important — 
regardless of whether either of them actually is all these 
things. But as soon as the ice is broken, Chinese like to be 
easy and informal with each Other, much like Americans. 
Above all, no matter how poor, badly dressed, or unedu- 
cated a Chinese is, you tnust, when you first speak to him, 
show your respect for him as an independent human being. 
To treat him brusquely as “one of the lower classes” is bad- 
mannered and is regarded as showing that you yourself are 
ill-bred. A further Chinese characteristic is that anybody 
will pick up a casual conversation with a boatman, rickshaw 
puller, or mule-cart driver in the same friendly way that 
Americans talk with taxi drivers. They feel that the act of 
paying money for personal services is made more dvilized by 
friendly conversation. 

Most people think of the" Chinese as being ipore philo- 
sophical than Americans. This is a characteristic that is 
partly true. In the old China, everything was pretty well 
settled. The life story of the average man was something 
that had been repeating itself for centuries. There was very 
little reason for supposing that the world as a whole was 
going to get noticeably better in the next few years. It was 
pretty obviotis that very few poor men got rich quickly, 
\yhile anyone who looked around him could see that it was 
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quite common for people who were fairly well off to meet 
sudden disaster in the way of flood or famine or disease. All 
of this tended to encourage a philosophical acceptance of 
fate, and even to make successful people feel that their suc- 
cess was due as much to luck as to merit. 

Americans are different in this respect, because we are 
still a young people in a new country. According to our 
tradition, there is always another opportunity around the 
comer; even if what you are doing now turns out to be a 
failure, you are as likely to get another chance as the next 
man is. Chinese philosophicalness is changing, however. 
The things that are happening in modem China affect 
the whole people and go far beyond the good luck or bad 
luck of individuals. The horizon of the future promises far 
more than a mere repetition of the past; it is crowded with 
new prospects and new opportunities. Accordingly, it is not 
at all surprising to find that younger Chinese are much less 
philosophical and hitalistic than their parents, and more 
like Americans — ^restless, eager, experimental, ready to as- 
sert that Vhat you do for yourself counts more than what 
happens to you. 

WHERE DO THE CHINESE LIVE? 

There is no accurate census of the population of China. 
The most generally accepted estimate is 450,000,000, but 
the true number may be nearer to 500,000,000. This enor- 
mous population is very unevenly distributed. Even if we 
exclude regions like Mongolia, Tibet, and the Central 
Asian province of Sinkiang, one third of the area of China 
contains no less than six sevenths of the people. This area 
of dense population is in the east, in the lower valleys of 
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the Yellow River, the Yangtze, and the rice-growing areas 
south of the Yangtze. 

The general rule is that wherever irrigation is possible 
the lancbis watered and cultivated with minute care in small 
plots which resemble market gardens more than they do 
t^e normal American farm. There is also a relationship be- 
tween cities and farming that is quite different from that 
in America. In China, the biggest cities do not stand apart 
from the most important farming regions, but right in the 
middle of them. This is not only because the farms feed 
the cities. It is also because the most important fertilizer 
is human excrement — ^known throughout the Orient as 
night sou. Instead of being disposed of through sewage 
systems, this fertilizer is collected and sold to the farmers 
near the cities. A large Chinese city, seen from the air, is 
surrounded by concentric circles of different shades of 
green. The densest growth and the darkest green is near- 
est the city, where the fertilizer is most plentiful and cheap. 
The crop yield per acre diminishes in mathematical propor- 
tion to the distance from the source of fertilizer in the city. 

More than eighty per cent of the Chinese people are 
farmers, and the typical farmer does not live in a house 
in the middle of his own land, like the American farmer, 
but in a village. A dty in the densely populated part of 
China is therefore not surrounded by residential suburbs, 
but by clusters of villaues. 

PEASANTS AND SCHOLAR-GENTRY 

Before the war there were two types of Chinese who might 
be called representative of the people as a whole. They are 
still the two most important types, but their importance 
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relative to each other is changing. In feet, this changing 
relative importance epitomizes the Chinese Revolution and 
the emeigence of the new China out of the old China. One 
oi these types is the peasant, the other is the schofer-gentle- 
man. 

Judged numerically, since four fifths of the people live by 
farming, the typical or average Chinese is a peasant — just 
the kind of simple, honest, limited, but shrewd and likeable 
peasant we have come to know through “The Good Earth” 
and other books by Pearl Buck. As communities, Chinese 
peasants are people who know how to work together with 
little apparent leadership. As individuals, they are men 
who go ahead rapidly when not too much restricted by the 
peculiar combination of paternalism and bppression char- 
acteristic of the traditional Chinese form of government. 

Both the paternalism and the oppression trace back to the 
scholar-gentry, or landlord class. These are the typical Chi- 
nese that lin Yutang had chiefly in mind when he wrote 
“My Country and My People.” From the landlord’s fami- 
lies came the scholais whose long fingernails were the proof 
that they did no physical work, and who combined the 
grossest corruption (particularly as officials appropriating 
squeeze from state revenues) with the most delicate artistic 
refinement and the most subtle training of the intellect. 
The power of the landlords rested on the fact that grain, 
accumulated and stored, was until very recently the stand- 
ard of real wealth. This made the landlords more powerful 
than the merchants, because the landlords actually con- 
troDed agriculture. In fact, merchants were often merely 
the ^^petits of landlords. 

Almost all of the officials, the “mandarins,” came from 
the scholar-gentry class. It is true that according *to law 
the way to appointment as an official was through the 
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public examinations, for which anybody could enter; but 
since the knowledge of literature and philosophy required 
for these examinations demanded years of study, the sons 
of landlords, who did not have to work in the fields and 
could study at home with private tutors, had an immeas- 
urable advantage over the sons of peasants. Accordingly, 
while men of peasant birth did occasionally rise to high 
official rank, the vast majority of mandarins were sons of 
families which produced a regular crop of candidates for 
the ekaminations, generation after generation. There was 
indeed a traditional law preventing a mandarin from hold- 
ing office in Jiis own province, where his family connections 
might be too influential; but this did not prevent a man- 
darin from dealing mildly with the scholar-gentry land- 
lords in the province tn which he was appointed, since after 
all they were “his own kind of people.” 

As the mounting insistence of the western nations in 
the nineteenth century forced China to open her territory to 
foreigners, a new process began which has meant the gradual 
destruction of the old way of life. The westerners introduced 
many new kinds of wealth and power, but these were wel- 
comed least by those who already had the most power and 
the most wealth under the old order. Th^ mandarins, ac- 
cordingly, withstood the west as long as they could. The 
first signs of convfersion came not from the mandarins but 
from the middleman-merchants, who were able to serve the 
foreigners as brokers if that service offered them more profit 
than their old function as the agents of the scholar-gentry. 
Since, however, some of these merchants also had a footing 
among the scholar-gentry, the process of conversion spread 
in time among the families that for centuries had provided 
China’s landlords and mandarins. 

Today, China is dominated by the families that have 
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diversified their activities? they continue to hold large 
l^ nHpd properties, but at the same time are active in trade, 
industry, and banking. The artisan class is being rapidly 
converted into an industrial proletariat, divorced*from the 
villages and the peasant family standard. The last to be 
affected have been the peasants. This makes the fate pf 
the peasant decisive for the nation. If he is to be held 
down to the old way of life while the rest of the nation 
changes, then China will become a vast Japan, with an 
industrial development high in certain activities but un- 
even as a whole, and with a disastrous and widening gap, 
as in Japan, between the mechanical progress of the fac- 
tories and the human-labor standard of the farm. Either 
the peasant must be liberated and granted equal rights to 
progress with the rest of the nation or else the overpro- 
duction of human labor on the farm, under serflike condi- 
tions, will drag dovm the wages and standards of factory 
labor and undermine the whole national economy — again, 
as in Japan. 

WHERE DO THE CHINESE COME FROM? 

However much we may consider people, individuals or 
nations, as products of their recent environment, it remains 
a fact that in attempting to understand them the ques- 
tion “Where do they come from?” is pertinent The answer, 
■Mth respect to the Chinese, must be sought among prehis 
toric records. The Peking Man is the first Chinese we know 
anything about. He lived in North China about 500,000 
years ago, and studies of his remains, particularly of skulls 
and tceth,’'have led anthropologists to believe that he is the 
remote ancestor of the people who inhabit North Chin^ 
today. These remains, which were dug up in the country 
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near Peking in 1927, were relics of the most ancient and 
primitive human beings of whom we have more than one 
skull or part of a skull. 

If you-find only one skull in one place, as in the case of 
the Neanderthal Man or the Piltdown Man, you are not 
absolutely sure how far the individual was typical and how 
far he may have been peculiar. In the case of the Peking 
Man we have a whole group of skulls — ^some men, some 
women, some young, some old. We therefore have an idea 
of their type as a group, and some idea of the changes of 
growth from youth to age. Moreover, study of the skulls, 
and especially of the teeth, su^ests that as hir as the Peking 
Man can be considered related to any living human type, 
he is related to the present living North China type. This 
is our oldest evidence — even though it is part guess, part 
fact — of the dramatic continuity in time from thousands of 
years b.c. to the present day, and continuity of evolution 
in the same geographical area. 

The Peking Man belonged to the Old Stone Age. He kept 
fire going in a cave and used rough stones as tools. The dif- 
ference between the Old Stone Age and th** Neolithic or 
New Stone Age is that Neolithic people knew how to grind 
and polish a sharp cutting edge on their tools made of 
chipped stone. We have a great deal of evidence that 
Neolithic people were widely scattered over China. Some 
of them lived by hunting, fishing, and gathering many kinds 
of food — fruit, nuts, berries, edible roots, and the seeds of 
wild grasses. Others, in North China, knew how to cultivate 
millet; probably, in South China, rice was already cultivated 
in the Neolithic Age. The dog and the pig were the first 
animals domesticated; later, sheep, cattle, and horses were 
also domesticated. The Neolithic people used stone knives 
and axes, spears, and bows and arrows. They wove baskets 
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and doth, and they made a great deal of pottery, some of 
it on the potter’s wheel and some of it very beautiful. 

Before 3000 b.c. the area around the great bend of the 
Yellow River became one of the most important centers of 
Neolithic culture. Probably the soft loess soil of this region 
was a help to cultural progress, because it is easily worked 
with crude primitive tools, making possible more food, 
larger communities, and a more rapid development of social 
organization. Probably irrigation was also practiced in this 
region, by digging ditches in the soft loess. 

CHINESE EXPANSION 

We can say with certainty that this Yellow River culture 
was not just pre-Chinese, but was in fact the early Chinese 
civilization. Gradually it spread eastward into the coastal 
plain and southward toward the Yangtze, taking over other 
early Neolithic settlements and making them Chinese. From 
settlements they became states. On the Yangtze other states 
grew up which challenged the supremacy of the northern 
states. Below the Yangtze the wilderness of mountain and 
subtropical jungle was penetrated more slowly, but gradu- 
ally its aboriginal aribes began to be absorbed, or partially 
ab«)rbedL Eventually the Chinese spread all the way to 
the edges of the Mongolian and Central Asian deserts, the 
Tibetan highlands, and the frontiers of Burma and Indo- 
China. 

The way in which the Chinese people grew and spread ex- 
plains why they are so homogeneous. There is no other 
group in the world that combines, as the Chinese do, vast 
numbers and a hig^ degree of both physical and cultural 
uniformity. This is explained by a Chinese attitude for 
which Confuciw found a formula many centuries ago: 
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“Let those who wear the costume of the barbarians be 
barbarians; those who wear the costume of the Chinese, be 
Chinese.” In other words, if you want to act like a bar- 
barian yqu will be treated like a barbarian; if you want 
to act like a Chinese, you will be accepted as a Chinese. 
The Chinese have been spreading out for' thousands of 
years to occupy the vast territory which is now China; but 
in any one region, at any one time, the rate of migration 
was rather slow. Of course the process was accompanied by 
war and slaughter, of which there are many echoes in Chi- 
nese romance and legend; but it seems always to have been 
the rule that either a group or an individual willing to 
speak the Chinese language, dress like the Chinese, and farm 
like the Chinese would be accepted as Chinese without 
discrimination. 

At the beginning" of the Manchu dynasty three centuries 
ago the Chinese were still chiefly confined to China proper. 
During the last three hundred years they have found their 
way into many regions. They poured into Manchuria and 
Inner Mongolia. They settled in Formosa and Korea. They 
went as laborers to Australia and New Zealand, to Japan, 
to Hawaii, Canada, South America, Mexico, and the United 
States. Very few reached Europe. In Indo-China, Burma, 
Malaya, Siam, the Philippines, and Nethetiands India, 
where the Chinese first went as laborers, they rapidly de- 
veloped also a prosperous and influential class of merchants, 
bankers, and industrialists. 

Except for the northern Chinese who migrated to Man- 
churia and Mongolia, most Chinese who have gone abroad 
have been from the two provinces of Fukien and Kwang- 
tung. And while their total number would amount to only 
about one per cent of China’s population, they have sent 
home considerable wealth and many new ideas and have 
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played a big part in the modernization of China. Sun Yat- 
sen for instance, who lived abroad much of his life, in 
Hawaii and elsewhere, and received a western education, 
returned to China to play a larger part in history^than any 
other Chinese of modem times. 



CHAPTER III 


Border Lands 


One of the master keys to Chinese history is an understand- 
ing of the balance of power between China and the “bar- 
barians” of the outlying regions. 

Between the Pacific Ocean and the Pamir plateau and 
curving southward from the Pamirs into the bleak high- 
lands that divide China from India, lie the Northeastern 
Provinces, Mongolia, Chinese Turkistan, and Tibet. These 
are the Inner Asian barrier lands, one of the least known 
frontiers in the world, which limit the geography and his- 
tory of China on one side as the sea limits them on the 
other. 

The Great Wall, for a score of centuries the most colossal 
tide mark of the human race, stands as the symbol of this 
entire frontier. It runs from the sea westv/ard into the des- 
erts of Central Asia for a distance about as great as from New 
York City to the Rockies. Parts of the Great Wall were built 
by several ancient Chinese kingdoms. In the third century 
B.c. the Chin emperor Shih Huang Ti, the first imperial 
unifier of China, joined these local walls into a complete 
national walled frontier. Later tlie walled frontier was 
modified more than once by succeeding dynasties. 

The idea of the Great Wall %vas to divide the settled Chi- 
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nese people from the nomad shepherd peoples. Actually, 
however, the Great Wall never worked very satisfactorily 
as a sharp dividing line. If you went far enough north of 
the wall you came to people who were only shepherds; if 
you went far enough south you came to people who were 
only farmers. But the region of the wall itself stubbornly 
insisted on remaining a region, not a line of cleavage — a 
region in which some people were herdsmen and some farm- 
ers. Because they combined two ways of life these peo- 
ple were pulled two ways in their political allegiance. Some- 
times they came under the control of the nomads; at other 
times they were under the control of agricultural China. 
The real political frontier, accordingly, often lay either to 
the north or to the south of the Great Wall. 


MONGOLIA— HORSEMEN AND SHEPHERDS 

Directly to the north of the Great Wall lies the main 
expanse of the grassy steppes of Mongolia. What makes 
Mongolia important in the history of China and Inner .Asia 
is the natural scope of movement of nomad peoples. In a 
nomad society there can never be as many people to the 
square mile as in a farming society. On the other hand, 
when war or politics make it necessary, nomads can gather 
together from great distances more readily than fanners. 
Hence in the wars of the past between wandering peoples 
and settled peoples, the nomads normally had the advantage 
of sudden and concentrated impact. 

From ancient times the sheep rather than the horse has 
fixed the character of Mongol life.' What the runnel of ' 
irrigation water is to the Chinese farmer, the sheep is to 
the Mongol. The Mongol lives because he knows how to 
keep sheep alive — ^how to find the right pastures for them in 
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all seasons and how to find shelter for them in the winter and 
spring storms. The sheep supplies food, wool and pelts for 
clothing, wool for making the felts to cover the round 
Mongol <ents, and dung to be burned as fuel. Food, cloth- 
ing, housing and fuel are all the basic necessities; and 
any surplus of the flock provides goods for trading. 

In China as in other settled countries, nomad conquerors 
and the garrisons they brought with them were always “ab- 
sorbed” simply because they relinquished the source of 
their strength, which was mobility, by becoming sedentary. 
On the other hand, when nomads were defeated and driven 
away from the frontiers of “civilization,” this very defeat 
normally led to a renewal of the strength of nomadism, 
for the nomads were thrown back completely on the pure 
techniques of herding and mobility which gave ^em 
strength. 

Moreover, while nomads were from time to time absorbed 
among the settled people, there were also many settled peo- 
ple who became converted into nomads. These included 
farmers along the frontier, merchants who traveled among 
the nomads, and prisoners of war. In the up>$hot, the con- 
flict between the tilled lands and the pasture lands always 
renewed itself because each kind of society was capable of 
recovering vitality even after severe defeat. 

“Westernization” — especially such manifestations of it 
as the railroad, the factory, and modem firearms — ^has been 
having in our own time as revolutionary an effect on the old 
Mongolia as on the old China. Both of the old cultures are 
being in part destroyed; but the industrial economy is also 
making possible a bridge between the two kinds of society 
that could never be built in the past centuries of ebb and 
flow between the steppe and the land of rivers in agricul- 
tural China. Just as the modem economy in America links 
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together the rancher of the West, the farmer of the Middle 
West, and the mines and industrial cities that are found in 
all parts of the country, so in Asia the "extensive’* culture 
and economy of the nomad and the "intensive” culture and 
economy of settled China can be integrated together in a 
new, inclusive, and modem society. 


NORTHEAST CHINA--HERDSMEN, FARMERS, 

AND FOREST WANDERERS 

To the east of Mongolia three kinds of country, three 
kinds of people, three ways of life were for centuries in 
contact with each other in the Northeastern Provinces of 
China. 

In the south of this territory there is an open country ex- 
tending in a horseshoe arch from the eastern end of the 
Great Wall to the tip of the Liaotung Peninsula. Here the 
natural conditions favor exactly the same kind of farming 
that is typical of North China, and consequently the region 
has been homogeneous with North China in population 
and culture for at least 2,000 years. 

To the east and far to the north of this open country lies 
a diflEercixt landscape, with hills and fairly high mountains, 
anciently covered with a heavy growth of forest, where even 
today there are still large stands of timber. This land was for 
centuries die stronghold of nomads who differed both from 
the Chinese and the Mongols. They had a little agriculture, 
which linked them to the Chinese; but cultivation, espe- 
cially in the more primitive periods, was largely the work of 
women. The men hunted and fished. These people also 
domesticated animals, which linked them with the Mongols; 
but whereas the herds of the Mongols meant both sustenance 
and mobility, the forest nomads kept their animals chiefly 
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for mobility — ^reindeer in the mountains, and dogs for pull- 
ing sleds in the lowlands and on the frozen rivers in winter. 
They also used skis and snowshoes, and in summer for travel 
and fishing they made canoes both of birchbark and of hol- 
low logs. A few pathetic remnants of these ancient tribes can 
still be found, looking somewhat like specimens that have 
come to life and escaped from a museum. 

Even in ancient times these peoples, because of their 
diversity, were always a collection of tribes rather than a 
nation. Sometimes, however, they united in political con- 
federations. The latest of these was the Manchu confedera- 
tion, which ranged from tribes that had become so civilized 
that they were almost Chinese to tribes far away on the edge 
of Siberia, skin-clad herders of reindeer and drivers of dog- 
sleds. The name “Manchu” which the tribe adopted was a 
political invention, and was first used only a few years 
before the Manchu conquest of China in 1644. 

In the west of the Northeastern Provinces there is a wide 
land of steppe and pasture. Its people are largely Mongol 
but their history is not strictly Mongol. On the west, 
throughout the alternations of many centuries, they have 
participated in Mongol history; on the south, in Chinese 
history; and on tlie east in the history of the forest ndmads. 

The influence of the western world broke into China’s 
Northeastern Provinces not only from Russia on the north 
and Japan on the ocean side, but also from China itself. 
Railways from China greatly increased the depth to which 
the Chinese could penetrate northward from the Gulf of 
Liaotung and then westward into the pastoral regions and 
eastward into the forest regions. The Chinese colonists who 
flooded in by the millions were partly the exponents of the 
twentieth century, partly its victims. They had railways, 
machinery, and firearms, but China as a whole was limited 
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in freedom to make use of modem advantages by an inter- 
national treaty system which gave political privil^es, mili- 
tary ascendancy, and a large degree of emnomic control to 
a number of foreign countries. 

The Japanese, as the result of successful wars first against 
the decaying Manchu Empire in China and then against 
the decaying Tsarist Empire in Russia, had more privi- 
l^;cs in Northeast China than any other country. They had, 
so to speak, harnessed the Chinese with treaty clauses. Every 
time that the Chinese -made a step forward the Japanese, 
making use of these clauses, tried to convert the pre^ess 
to Japan’s benefit and to establish their interests more 
deeply within Chinese territory and more firmly within 
the structure of the Chinese nation. 

In fact, it was Japanese insistence that the Chinese should 
not only be harnessed, but docile in harness, which began 
the present war. In 1931 the Japanese invaded Northeast 
China in order to teach the Chinesshdodlity. When Japanese 
occupation of the Northeast friled to overawe the rest <rf 
China, the Japanese attempted another “lesson” in 1937, 
and the final stru^le b^n. 

TURKISTAN— OASES AND DESERTS IN THE 
HEART OF ASIA 

Westward from Mongolia and northwestward from 
China, the steppes of the nomads thin out into deserts 
where no herds can be grazed. On the western side these 
deserts run at last up to the foot of the hipest mo untains 
in the world, which shut off Tibet and India and Afghanis- 
tan. On the northern side other mountains bar access to 
Siberia and the Soviet Central Asian republics, except for 
a few gaps through which trade and migration have flowed 
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for centuries. In narrow curving lines where the mountains 
meet the deserts lie the thinly strung oases of Sinkiang or 
Chinese Turkistan. 

Eachpf the oases of Central Asia is like a miniature China. 
Its bearded men and fair-skinned women difEer from the 
Chinese in physical appearance and in many other respects. 
For the most part they are Turkish by speech and Moslem 
by religion but they belong in the main to a white race, 
descended in unbroken line from ancestors who are known 
to have lived in the same regions in the Stone Age. These 
ancestors at one time spoke languages belonging to the 
Indo-European system, and they were closely akin to the 
people who still live in Switzerland and the Tyrol, whom 
anthropologists call “Alpine.” These differences, however, 
only disguise the fact that in its essential structure the life 
of the oases is like that of China. It is closely dependent on 
agriculture; the agriculture is of a specialized, intensive 
kind, with a maximum of irrigation and hand cultivation; 
and as in China a wall^ city stands at the heart of each 
agricultural district. 

Sometliing like eighty per cent of Sinkiang is desert, with- 
out even grazing for cattle. This is the great enclosed 
basin of the Taklamakan in the heart of Asia, where rain 
falls only in occasiontd angry storms, and from which no 
rivers flow to the distant sea. Water here is the gift of the 
mountains. From the glaciers and high snows of ranges that 
rise in peaks to over ao,ooo feet, rivers flow down into the 
desert. Where each river issues from the foothills into the 
gently sloping deserts its waters can be spread out through 
irrigation canals to form an oasis. As the heat of summer 
increases and more water is needed, more is provided by the 
melting of the snows, so that year after year crops can be 
gathered in with almost unvarying certainty. Each oasis has 
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also its own mountain hinterland, from which it gets min- 
erals and a certain amount of livestock from herdsmen in 
hi gh Alpine pastures. 

Between the oases lie stretches of desert. Theje are big 
oases and little ones, but otherwise any oasis is almost ex- 
actly like any other, so that there is a minimum demand 
for trade and exchange. Trade, in both the recent and tfie 
ancient past, has largely been the concern of alien mer- 
chants dealing in such commodities as can stand the high 
cost of transport over very long distances. 

In the Middle Ages, at an oasis like Turfan, where routes 
from the deserts and the steppes and from China, Persia, 
and India converged on each other, there dwelt whole com- 
munities of alien traders. Turfan, in the eighth century, for 
example, was like a landward Shanghai. In each foreign 
trading quarter, people wore the costumes and spoke the 
languages of their distant homes, and worshiped at the 
temples and chapels of their own religion; but when war 
interrupted the caravan trade, the merchants vanished and 
the people of Turfan were left to their ancient occupations, 
tending their canals and irrigating their fields. 

With external communications in the hands of strangers, 
and the real life of each oasis focused inward on itself, no 
national consciousness ever developed. Politics of more 
than local scope, like trade of more than local range, were 
only known in Central Asia when they penetrated there 
from the outside. The linking together of o|ises did not 
grow out of oasis life, but out of the imperial activities of 
greater nations like China or conquest by mobile peoples 
like the steppe nomads. 

The world of the twentieth century is now pressing in 
on Sinkiang more heavily than any ancient advance of the 
Chinese or raids of the nomads. The range of railways and 
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automobiles and airplanes has made the world of thinly 
scattered Central Asian oases sometning quite different from 
what it was when men thought of time and distance in 
terms o£*slowly trud^ng camel caravans, or small bodies of 
mounted raiders who carried their provisions on their 
saddles. The local loyalties of Chinese Central Asia are 
rapidly being enlarged by these new influences, which pro- 
vide the framework essential to new kinds of social con- 
sciousness, nationalism, and patriotism. 

These new tendencies also have their international 
aspects. The essential relationship between Chinese Central 
Asia and Soviet Central Asia today is not one of propaganda 
but one of physical, economic, and social fact. Tlie Turksib 
Railway, built by the Russians to link Siberia and Soviet 
Central Asia, runs within about 50 miles of the Sinkiang 
frontier, while the nearest railhead in China is about 1,500 
miles away. It will be many years before industrialization 
in China can project into Central Asia influences as pro- 
found as those which are already being projected by in- 
dustrialism in Soviet Siberia and Central Asia. 

These influences, which must be understood in terms 
of a complex of society and economics, not in isolated 
terms of a political creed, are already working in Chinese 
Central Asia remarkable transformations which, however, 
must not be oversimplified and misinterpreted as the “so- 
vietization” of a Chinese province. The cardinal fact is that, 
deep and sharp as is the cleavage between the shepherd of 
the steppe and the cultivator of the oasis, neither the cultiva- 
tor nor the shepherd can resist the integrating action of 
mechanized industry and transport, which create new de- 
mands for the interchange of products and at the same time 
provide the facilities for exchanging them. 

On the other hand, the primary political ideas at work 
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in Sinkiang today come from China, not Russia. Japan’s 
attack on China and the fear that some far-striking mecha- 
nized Japanese column might invade Sinkiang through 
Inner Mongolia or Northwest China have focused the minds 
and loyalties of people in Sinkiang toward China. Fully 
eighty-five per cent of these people are not Chinese and do 
not even speak the Chinese language, but their interest w 
naturally turned toward the people who are defending them 
from the danger of invasion. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Sinkiang province has made contributions to the cause 
of China that are remarkably large for a population of not 
more than about 4,000,000. 

The Russian industrial and social influence and the Chi- 
nese political influence have been linked together in a 
remarkable way by the great wartime development of trans- 
port. War material moves by air and by truck roads from 
Soviet Russia through Sinkiang to the battle fronts of 
China. Though less publicized than the Burma Road, this 
Central Asian route has probably carried more war supplies 
to China than the Burma Road ever did. This way into 
China cannot possibly be cut off sharply when the war 
ends. It is bound to be supplemented in time by railroads, 
and to become a trunk line of communication from Eastern 
Asia through Central Asia to Western Asia and Europe. 

TIBET— THE HIGH WASTES 

The history of Tibet is governed by its dominant geo- 
graphical characteristics: it is almost impassable and almost 
impenetrable. The whole country is vast, high, and cold. 
It probably does not contain more than about 3,000,000 
people — there are no accurate figures. The most important 
political center is the holy dty of Lhasa; but many ^stricts 
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are far from being under the control of Lhasa. Although 
China claims sovereignty over the whole country, actually 
there are very few Tibetans who are under direct Chinese 
rule except in the border provinces of Sikang and Chinghai. 

From its great height Tibet, “the roof of the world,” 
looks down on the dusty plains of northern India and the 
forested hills and rich valleys of western China. At one 
end it overlooks the semitropical jungles of Burma and 
Assam, at the other end the desert wastes of Turkistan 
that have been called the “dead heart of Asia.” The people 
of Tibet are not one people; they have been gathered from 
all four sides. For untold centuries, the mountainous edges 
of Tibet have provided refuges for small bands and tribes 
escaping from the wars and migrations of Asia. From such 
refuges, people ventured gradually into the wide, dry, cen- 
tral plateau. Here they learned to hunt the shaggy wild 
yak and to domesticate it as a provider of milk and a beast 
of burden; here also the modem Tibetans herd sheep and 
even drive them in caravans, carrying packages of borax 
and salt. Nomadism, in Tibet, is not the primitive way of 
living from which settled life developed, but a later tech- 
nique discovered by people venturing into the central 
plateau from settlements around the edge. 

Religion dominates the society and politics of Tibet. The 
religion is Lamaism, compounded out of Buddhism, which 
entered Tibet from India, and out of various primitive 
magical beliefs and practices. The unit is the monastery, 
presided over by an abbot who is often called a Living 
Buddha, who is both spiritual and temporal ruler. In the 
small, widely separated commumti^ of Tibet, the monas- 
tery provides a center of authority; at the same time the 
ecclesiastical structure as a whole provides a uniformity and 
continuity which the scattered communities would find it 
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difficult to evolve in any other way. Each monastery is a 
corporation which o^vns property, carries on trade, and col- 
lects dues and taxes. If it controls enough territory and 
population, it approximates to a small feudal slate. Mo- 
nastic domains or states not infrequently carry on small wars 
against each other. Since all are part of the same hierarcl^, 
all are nominally subordinate to the Dalai Lama at Lhasa, 
the pope of Lama Buddhism; but as in medieval Europe, 
the real power of this pope over any monastery is exactly 
proportionate to that monastery’s actual wealth and man- 
power. 




PART TWO 


The Oldest Living 
Civilization 



C H AP TER I 


The Birth of China 


An old missionary student of China once remarked that 
Chinese history is “remote, monotonous, obscure, and — 
worst of all — there is too much of it.” 

This dreary and discouraged view comes from being 
taught history in the way that m illions of people have been 
taught Biblical history or English history — as a baffling cata- 
logue of who slew somebody, who begat somebody, who 
succeeded somebody, with only an occasional concubine 
thrown in for human interest. If studied in this way, Chi- 
nese history can be matched against any history in the 
world for profusion of dates, difficulty of names, and com- 
plication of detail. 

Taken in another way, Chinese history can be made to 
throw sharp lights and revealing shadows on the story of 
all mankind — ^from its most primitive beginnings, some of 
which were in Asia, to its highest point of development in 
philosophy and religion, literature and art. In thought and 
philosophy no culture has ever surpassed that of China in 
its great creative periods. In material culture, though we 
think of the roots of our own civilization as being almost 
entirely European, we have also received much from Asia 
— paper and printing, gunpowder and compasses, silk, tea, 
and porcelain. 
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There is nevo: any fixed point at which to begin history. 
However fcir badt you go, you might always go still farther. 
What the historian usually tries to do is to set a sort of 
base line from which to work forward. In practice the base 
line always turns out to be a sort of twilight zone. At the 
near edge of the zone there are a few facts. From this edge 
you can work forward, finding more and more facts to worTc 
into a system of knowledge. But you can also work back- 
ward, deeper into the twilight zone. Here you have to deal 
with a kind of evidence that is part fact, part legend, and 
part guesswork. The deeper you go into the twilight, the 
slimmer the proportimi of fact and the bigger the propor- 
tion of guesswork. Here the human factor enters in: differ- 
ent people have different opinions as to when you pass from 
the twilight into the dark where all is guesswork and noth- 
ing is fact. And again fresh research and new discoveries 
tend to push the base line back. 

THE SHANG— LEGEND AND HISTORY 

The twilight zone of Chinese history now lies in the 
Shang dynasty, which lasted from about 1766 to 1128 B.c. 
Until twenty or thirty years ago it was generally accepted 
that there was no authentic Chinese history before the Chou 
dynasty which began about 1 100 B.C., and although there 
was a large body of legend about the Shang dynasty and even 
about the Hsia dynasty before it, including a chronological 
list of rulera and many stories about them, all of this ma- 
terial was labeled “prehistory” by the scholars. 

Within our lifetime, however, 500 years have been lifted 
from the realm of legend and guesswork and placed clearly 
within the realm of history. The story of how the base line 
of Chinese history has been pushed back from the begin- 
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ning of the Chou dynasty to the middle of the Shang is an 
exciting one. And after the war, new archaeological dis- 
coveries may push the base line even farther back into the 
twilight zone. 

About fifty years ago there began to be discovered in the 
Yellow River region, in what we now know was the Shang 
territory, bits of bone and tortoise shell on which writing 
had been scratched, a very ancient form of Chinese writ- 
ing. Ancient forms of Chinese characters were already 
known, especially from bronzes that were undoubtedly 
more than 8,500 years old; but these marks crudely scratched 
were still more ancient. Here was a problem for which the 
scholars of China were magnificently equipped. Changes 
in the form of their writing had long been stuped, and they 
were able, by comparative methods as advanced as those 
used in the study of the languages on which western scholars 
have long worked, to decipher a large quantity of these bone 
inscriptions. 

When this was done, the full value of this ancient mate- 
rial began to be revealed. Many of the inscriptions were 
“magic.” When people had wanted to go on a war or hunt- 
ing expedition, they had scratched questions about what 
luck or weather they might expect. Then a shallow hole 
or depression was scraped out, and the shell or bone was 
heated. As it heated 'and then cooled again, there was dif- 
ferent rate of expansion and contraction in the thick and 
thin parts of the bone or shell, which led to cnwiing; and 
the cracks tended to spread from the hole that had been 
scooped. From the pattern of the cracks the magician gave 
a favorable or unfavorable answer to the question asked. 

Since this kind of magic was directly connected with both 
personal and social needs of the people, it has left for us a 
peculiarly vivid kind' of evidence. These people were the 
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Shang. They were a chronicle-keeping people, we know, 
because we have echoes or actual fragments of their chron- 
icles as well as their oracle relics. The two types of document 
illuminate each other. When the Shang Chinese or the 
Homeric Greeks composed their chronicles, they stylized 
them; human actions were reduced to types, and events 
were chronicled according to the type of action recounted. 
The bone inscriptions are material of a different kind; they 
show planning for action, and concern about action, before 
the action was chronicled or even performed. Therefore 
these “magic” questions and answers, although they also 
obviously follow conventions of their own, are peculiarly 
realistic, and correspondingly exciting to the historian. The 
great bulk of history describes what people say was done; 
the historian is left to analyze, guess, check, and try to es- 
tablish how accurately the events described correspond wdth 
events that actually happened. This magic material does 
contain statements of what people say they did; but even 
more revealing is the record of th^ way people thought, and 
the things they were concerned about when they were get- 
ting ready to do the things they actually did. 

The Shang were already known to us from the canon of 
Chinese history as restored in Han times and handed down 
since then with volumes of early commentaries, later com- 
njpntaries on the commentaries, and so on. The actual his- 
toric reality of the Shang, however, had long been ques- 
tioned. The ancient references to tliem had come to be 
thought of not as history but as shadowy folklore or epic 
memories. Now the bone and shell materials have not only 
confirmed the names of their chieftains, but prove that these 
rulers followed each other in the order of succession which 
the Han scholars, after an interval of more titan a thousand 
years, had written. 
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Among the fragmentary materials which the Han scholars 
reduced to the form of written history there are references — 
again with names of rulers — to a “dynasty” called Hsia, 
which was even earlier than the Shang. The probability 
that there really was a Hsia period, and that the Hsia people 
were true and direct ancestors of the Chinese, is greatly in- 
creased by the remarkable way in which the Shang materials 
have confirmed “orthodox” Chinese history. Even the writ- 
ing of the Shang encourages this belief; for though the Shang 
inscriptions are “primitive” compared to the writing on 
bronze vessels of a thousand years or more later, which 
again is “primitive” coifipared with the forms of the Chi- 
nese characters as used today, yet the Shang writing is not 
itself primitive. It had probably already evolved through 
a good many hundred years. 

Finally, this new material for very ancient Chinese history 
throws a cross light on Chinese history as a whole, because 
it can be handled as easily and as legitimately by the soci- 
ologist as by the historian. This has been very important 
in giving Chinese historians a fresh view of their own his- 
tory. The new data largely confirm the conventional Chi- 
nese history; but they are not conventional in themselves, 
and so they lead people to think in a more original way. 
From thinking more originally about their most ancient 
history, the Chinese have been encouraged also to take fresh 
views of their later history. 

A good example is the doctrine of filial piety, with its 
associations of paternal prestige, property, and authority. 
This code naturally grew up in feudal times, when princes 
and warriors wished to leave their belongings and their 
conquests to their sons. It took a new form in imperial dmes, 
when the authority of the emperor over the whole country 
was compared to the authority of a father over his family. 
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Naturally the most ancient sanctions were sought out to 
prove that this important “ideology” had been established 
from time eternal. Now, with the increasing use of sociologi- 
cal methods for studying the new evidence from the most 
ancient times, the classical version of the way in which in- 
heritance was passed from one to another in preclassical 
tiTTips begins to look a little queer. It appears that there 
was once a time when in China, as in many other countries, 
property and the family were traced through the mother, 
not the father. The evidence of this was preserved, but 
later, partly because it simply was not understood and partly 
because there was an actual social need for giving dignity 
and authority to clans and families headed by men, the old 
evidence was given a new twist. 

The oracle bones give us a check on Chinese history as 
far back as about 1400 b.g. A study of the bones and of 
other things dug up in the Shang region — tools, utensils, 
weapons, and the remains of walls and fortifications — gives 
us a fairly clear picture of what China was like at that time. 
It was by no means a primitive society. Near where the city 
of Loyang now stands on the railway from Peiping to Han- 
kow there was a flourishing city and a people of high culture. 
Walls endcMcd the dty, which was a large one — ^large enough 
to make it likdy that it was the capital of a community 
that was fairly widely spread and had still other cities. 

The people who lived in the dty had a dvilization that 
preserved traces of earlier st^es of its own development. 
They were an agricultural people, but they also went on 
himting expeditions of a kind known also elsewhere in 
Asia — peasants drawn up in a long line gradually curving 
into a semidrcle and driving the game before them to be 
shot from chariots by nobles with bows and arrows. The 
most important crop was millet, and one of the important 
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deities was the grain-god of millet; other gods were family 
and tribal ancestors. Rice was also known; some of it may 
have been grown locally, some obtained in trade from 
farther south, toward the Yangtze. 

Cattle were known, and their meat was eaten, but there 
is no evidence of the use of milk or butter. This is a very 
strong indication that the Chinese line of evolution was 
from farming without domestic animals to farming with 
the addition of animals; if the Chinese had first been nomads 
and later settled down to farming, it is not likely that they 
would have completely foi^otten the use of milk. In this 
way the Chinese differ from the Hindus, whose ancestors 
were undoubtedly once pastoral herdsmen who later be- 
came farmers and dty dwellers. The ancient Hindu litera- 
ture refers to this and the Chinese literature does not; 
The Hindus use milk and butter, and the Chinese do not; 
and milk and butter also have a ceremonial and religious 
significance in India, but not in China. 

The farming tools of these Chinese of 1400 b.c. were 
still made of stone. In spite of working with stone tools, 
however, the Chinese of this time quite probably dug canals 
and irrigated their crops. This technological point is of the 
very greatest importance, because irrigation makes possible 
greater crops per acre, a larger population per square mile, 
and a surplus of grain to feed people who live concentrated 
in cities and do not do their own farming. 

There are several reasons for supposing that the Chinese 
of this period were already successful in practicing irriga- 
tion. The gentle gradient of the plain made it easy to con- 
trol the flow of water. Wells could also be dug, and did not 
have to be dug very deep, for irrigation “by the bucketful” 
— a method still widely used in North China. The earth 
was deep, soft, and without heavy stones, so that it could 
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be worked even with stone and wooden tools. The climate 
is uncertain enough so that comparatively dry years are 
common and very dry years not uncommon. This variability 
would encourage irrigation for insurance against lack of 
rain as well as for the reward of greater crops. The people 
of that time had quite enough engineering knowledge to 
practice irrigation, as is shown by the scale of this particular 
city, the depth to which the great royal tombs were dug, and 
the foundations of the importent buildings. It would not 
have been practical to congregate in cities unless the annual 
food supply was well assured. 

While the peasants and some artisans worked with stone 
tools, the aristocracy benefited by a technique in bronze- 
working which was nothing less than magnificent. Their 
chariots and the harness of their chariot horses were plated 
with bronze; they had bronze helmets and armor, and bronze 
swords. In addition, their skilled workers were able to cast 
for them vessels of bronze that were both noble and delicate. 
Some of the most beautiful art in all China’s long artistic 
history dates back to this early period. The technique used 
in casting was by no means primitive; molds were packed 
around wax models which were burned away when the 
molten bronze was poured in — the cite perdu method. 

Some have suggested that the bronze-using aristocrats 
must have been invaders from somewhere in Central Asia 
who conquered the stone-using Chinese peasants. There 
is nothing to pro\¥ this, in what we know either of the social 
system, the religion of the time, or anything else. The mak- 
ing of bronze may have been discovered in China inde- 
pendently of its discovery elsewhere, or it may have been 
brought to China by the slow travel and trade and diffusion 
of knowledge of the Stone Age, without the actual migra- 
tion of a conquering people. 
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What is important in a historical question of this kind 
is whether, by the time bronze appeared, China already 
had a high culture and technique based on the use of stone 
implements. China did have a high stone-using technique 
when bronze became known, either by trade or by discovery, 
a^jd therefore was able to pass easily to the technique of 
bronze. After that, the further use of metal was largely a 
question of the supply and transport of raw material. Ques- 
tions like this are important in the history of all culture, 
because a high technique can “fertilize” a technique that 
is already just high enough, but not one that is too low. 
Give a knife to a savage, and you do not automatically teach 
him how to make metal knives. Even if he is very primitive, 
he can get the idea of using the knife; but he has to have, 
already, a certain amount of technique in order to be able 
to get the idea of making one. The early white men in 
America soon taught the Indians to use metal, but the 
technology of the Indians was too backward, and tliat of 
the white men growing too fast, for the Indians to be able 
to create, in time, a metallurgy of their own. 

The use of bronze in China can be traced to about 2500 
B.C., when the New Stone Age was still flourishing. The 
bronze culture of the Shang seems to have stemmed directly 
from these Neolithic roots. Metal replaced stone tools only 
gradually, and in many cases stone and metal were used 
side by side for hundreds of years. Iron was not generally 
useddn China until about 500 b.c. 

The remarkable continuity in Chinese history is evi- 
denced by the fact that in some parts of China today you 
can see a peasant actually cutting grain with a sickle whose 
blade is identical in size and shape, and used with the same 
swing in cutting, as a stone blade dug up perhaps a hundred 
yards away. Moreover, in parts of Northwest China these 
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very peasants live in caves dug into tlie soft earth, exactly 
like Ae caves dug thousands of years ago by the users of 
the stone tools, except that the modem cave dwellers prefer 
to dig into the side of an exposed cliff of earth, while the 
ancient people dug from the top. 

The Shang dynasty began about 1700 b.c. and end^d 
about 1 100 B.C., although we cannot be sure of either date. 
Both the rulers and their people were Chinese; that is, 
their physical characteristics were like those of the Chinese 
of the same region today. In spite of all the invasions and 
conquests in Chinese history since the Shang period, there 
has been no movement of people in great enough numbers 
to swamp the original stock. Moreover, the original stock 
had already been there for a long time. There is no con- 
clusive proof that either the people or their miers were 
migrants or invaders who had come from somewhere else. 

We do know that the Shang were frequently at war with 
other people, people who were probably very much like 
themselves. There was nothing yet nearly as big, politically, 
as a Chinese nation. What the evidence indicates is a num- 
ber of “tribal states,” each probably grouped about a strong- 
hold like the “capital city” of the Shang. Among these 
groups the Shang were almost certainly the most important 
and powerful; but they were far from all-powerful, not 
being able to subdue and unite all of their neighbors at 
once. Power overwhelming enough to create a nation out 
of a group of states was not to emerge in China for many 
hundred years yet. 

THE CHOU DYNASTY— AGE OF FEUDALISM 

The Shang period in Chinese history was followed by 
the Chou period, which lasted from about 1 too to aa 1 b.c. 
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The Shang were conquered by the Chou, a less civilized 
people living to the west in what is now Shensi province. 
The Chou ruled the Chinese world for 900 years, starting 
as a people who could not even read and write and develop- 
ing a culture as rich and complex as any that has since existed 
in China. 

The Chou were not a foreign or barbarian people who 
moved in on the Shang and conquered them. They were 
also Chinese, developed from the same cultural antecedents 
as the Shang. The Shang, on the rich eastern side of the loess 
highlands, merely began their advance to a higher stage 
earlier, whereas the Chou, on the poorer and less watered 
side, started to* mature later and must have been considered 
by the Shang to be not barbarian but merely provincial. 
They imitated the Shang but were still at a comparatively 
crude level when they became politically ascendant over 
the Shang. 

The Chou period is called by archaeologists the Bronze 
Age, because the use of bronze for weapons, utensils, and 
implements, first learned by the Shang, reached its highest 
development in Chou times. 

The Chou period is known to historians of Chinese cul- 
ture as the Classical Age and is compared to the Golden Age 
of Greece. It produced such great Chinese classics as the 
Book of History and the Book of Songs, which have molded 
Chinese thought right up to the twentieth century. China’s 
great philosophers — ^Confucius, Mencius, Lao-tze and Mo- 
tze — ^belong to this time. 

The Chpu period is known to social historians as the Age 
of Feudalism, since society in the Chou era was undoubtedly 
feudal. It is not difficult to see how feudalism arose in 
China. In valley after vallej of the loess highlands there 
are areas admirably suited to a feudal society, being neither 
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too large nor too small, and easily defended in warfare of 
feudal scale. The ease with which the loess soil of Chou 
China could be irrigated led from a primitive mixed econ- 
omy of hunting and farming to one of intensive agriculture. 
Irrigation demanded co-operative organization, not only 
for the digging of canals but also in order to regulate the 
right of access to water and to defend community-owned 
irrigation works. Irrigation made for greater crops to the 
acre and greater population to the square mile. Granaries 
were worth plundering and irrigation works were vulner- 
able. The peaceful development of intensive agriculture had 
therefore to be safeguarded by a warrior class; and as the 
allotment of war service under the military chiefs had to 
be co-ordinated with the division of collective labor in es- 
tablishing and maintaining irrigation, the situation favored 
the development of a territorial nobility monopolizing both 
military and civil control. 

Chou feudalism resulted in a sort of cellular structure of 
society, each cell including a garrisoned walled city for the 
safe storing of grain and the protection of the surrounding 
countryside of small farms. The walled city was also the 
center of artisan crafts producing cloth, tools, utensils, and 
other commodities of trade for the countryside. These cells 
had a radius of only thirty to sixty miles, a one- or two-day 
journey by foot or cart, because transport of grain and every- 
day commodities was uneconomic at greater distances. 

Long after the era of feudalism and right up to the 
present day of modem communications, the Chinese coun- 
tryside retains some of the aspects of this cellular structure. 
There are still walled towns which were originally built to 
protect the neighboring farms from civil war and banditry, 
towns that continue to store their farmers’ grain and supply 
them with the manuhictured goods they need. 
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In feudal China, as in feudal Europe, the real unit of 
sovereignty was not the nation but the domain of the feudal 
lord. The Chou emperors represented the center of gravity 
of a widely spread culture but they did not rule an integrated 
empire by direct administration of each territory that com- 
posed it. All they could claim was the allegiance, within 
the limits of feudalism, of a number of great nobles each 
of whom claimed in a similar way the allegiance of minor 
nobles. The Chou rulers also had their own personal domain 
which they administered not as emperors but as great feudal 
nobles. 

The Chou capital remained in the west, near what is now 
the city of Sian in Shensi province, for about 300 years. 
Then, in 771 b.c., the Chou were disastrously defeated by 
“western barbarians” who were still, presumably, what the 
Chou themselves had once been. After this defeat the Chou 
moved their capital to the east, thus making northern 
Honan, once the territory of the Shang, again the cultural 
center of China. 

The terrain of this Great Plain of the lower Yellow River 
favored a development away from feudalism. A petty baron 
could maintain himself in a small valley which could be 
easily defended, but the scale of enterprise necessary on 
the Great Plain, where no one feudal lord could mark o£E his 
domains with a secure and permanent frontier, meant that 
feudal nobles had to act together, forming new and larger 
combinations which in time took the form of national states. 

The loess valleys of Shensi became a border domain, ruled 
by a hereditary line of nobles who were, so to speak, “war- 
dens of the Western Marches.” From this line developed 
the feudal state of Chin which eventually overthrew the 
Chou line in the third century b.c. and created a new and 
much more centralized empire. 
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For the second part of the Chou period the records are 
increasingly complete and the dates more and more certain. 
They record how the imperial power of the Chou declined 
and how the feudal states became more and more inde- 
pendent and fought each other for the control of the 
weakling Chou emperors, who came to be confined to the 
north of Honan within a small domain that was much less 
important than other states of China. Control of the Chou 
emperor, however, did not mean a change of sovereignty. 

At the same time there was a steady increase in the geo- 
graphical area occupied by the Chinese culture and filled 
with the events of Chinese history. This increase was particu- 
larly noticeable in the Yangtze valley. In fact, the wars be- 
tween the states of the South in the Yang^e valley formed 
for some centuries a series distinct &om the similar wars 
of the North, in the Yellow River valley. They led to the 
rise of the great state of Chu, founded near the junction of 
the Han and Yangtze rivers, where Hankow now stands. 
The rulers of Chu, it is related, derived from a follower of 
the second Chou king, but the people were distinct from 
the northern Chinese. Expanding down the Yangtze to the 
coast, Chu conquered several other states and came to 
dominate the South before any one state had secured the 
control <rf the North. Consequently thie final devastating 
cycle of wars that closed the Chou period took on a double 
character. It was not only the control of the North which 
had to be settled, but the question whether China was to 
center on the Yellow River or the Yangtze valley. Chin was 
the state that finally triumphed and united China as a single 
empire. 

^nfUcius, Mencius, and Lao-tze, tlje “founding fathers” 
of Chmese philosophy, aM belong to the centuries of un- 
ending war and great social change in the second half of the 
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Chou period. Since they appeared at a time when the Chi- 
nese had already had a high civilization for a long time, we 
must not make the mistake of thinking that they invented 
Chinese philosophy by just sitting and meditating. They 
were great philosophers because they lived in times of 
change. The changes that were going on made men think. 
T^e greatest thinkers were those who looked back into a 
past already rich in monuments of thought — ^tradition, 
literature, religious and social institutions. In search of the 
meaning of the events and problems of their times, they 
selected from the past what they thought most significant, 
and applied it to the present. 

Lao-tze, for instance, built a philosophy of the forces of 
nature partly out of Chinese lore about nature that was 
already ancient. His philosophy being more philosophical 
than scientific, it has gathered to itself in succeeding cen- 
turies a great deal of mysticism; in fact popular Taoism 
(as the philosophy of Lao-tze is called), as distinguished 
from learned Taoism, is a vast repository of magic and 
miracles. In its present form it includes a great deal that 
has been borrowed from Confucianism and Buddhism and 
redecorated witli supematuml legends. 

The philosophy of Confucius was concerned with human 
relationships; he sought to work out a uniform ethical s>'stem 
for the individual, the family, and the state. Since he lived 
in a period when the positions and functions of the in- 
dividual, the fomily, and tlie state were all changing, and 
since he reinterpreted old views and traditions and put his 
emphasis on new tendencies that eventually ceased to be 
tendencies and became prevailing standards, his teaching 
won a place as the classical sanction of the Chinese social 
system. The core of his teaching was the subordination of 
women to men; the responsibility of the son to the father, 
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and the authority of the father over the son; and the parallel 
between the state and the family, with the sovereign in 
patriarchal authority over the family of the nation and the 
hierarchy of officialdom graduated like a vast family struc- 
ture of elder and younger sons and brothers. 

Some of the materials collected by Ck>nfuciu5, already 
ancient in his time, were poems and folklore. Society, the 
family, marriage, the relation of the sexes, and the owner- 
ship of property, long before the time of Confucius, had 
not always been what Confucius ideally thought they should 
be. Consequently, in the Confucian classics — ^as they now 
stand and are traditionally interpreted — there are many 
passages which have become as far removed from their an- 
cient context as some of the passages of the Old Testament. 
The chapter headings of The Song of Solomon in the King 
James version of the Bible, as compared with the ancient 
Hebrew content of The Song of Solomon itself, arc a good 
parallel. 



CHAPTER II 


The Chinese Empire 


In the year 2si b.c. the last of China’s independent feudal 
kingdoms fell before the Chin emperor Shih Huang Ti, the 
great conqueror, and China was united as a single empire. At 
that time Rome and Carthage were fighting each other in the 
Punic Wars»and Carthage had not yet been destroyed. The 
imperial form of government lasted in China from 28 1 b.g. 
until 1911 A.D. Thus China (despite many invasions and 
internal wars) has a history of a continuing form of govern- 
ment over more than two thousand years, ^mpare this rec- 
ord with that of the western world: in the same period the 
center of interest in western history moved from Italy to 
France, to Spain, to England, to the Atlantic and to North 
America. The history of China may seem by contrast to be 
shut in and stagnant. Yet China in fact had its own history 
of inner development and we need only to know the main 
facts of this development in order to appreciate their dra- 
matic interest and their significance in the chronicle of man- 
kind as a whole. 

Chin Shih Huang Ti is given too much credit when he is 
called the unifier of China. What he really did was to destroy 
the kind of feudal strength which enabled the various 
regional Chinese kingdoms to live in independence and 
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disunity; but the overwhelming military striking power 
which he developed was not matched by an equal holding 
power in transport, economic organization, and political 
administration. His military stronghold had been in the 
northwestern corner of China. From this comer he had 
pushed inward on the rest of China, shattering not only the 
political structure but the social order of Chinese feudalism. 

After his death, his conquests fell apart and a chaotic 
period of internal war followed; but it is interesting to see 
how the Chinese were unable to get out of this chaos by 
returning to feudalism (although some of their leaders tried 
to). They could only go forward by putting together again 
the kind of empire which Chin Shih Huang Ti had tried 
to create, only doing it better. 

It is also interesting to note that when the building of 
an empire was done over again it had to be done from the 
heart of the country, not from the comer where Chin Shih 
Huang Ti had begun. 


THE HAN DYNASTY 

The new empire was that of the Han dynasty which lasted 
from 205 B.C. to 22 1 AJD. There was a short break in the 
middle of this dynasty when a usurper seized the throne in 
the year 9 bu:., and this break divides the period as a whole 
beftveen the Earlier or Western Han and the Later or East- 
ern Han. The founder of the Han dynasty came from the 
low, flat country of the Huai River valley, midway between 
the Yellow River and the Yangtze. Geographically, he was 
able to consolidate his power because he stood between the 
remnants of the feudal kingdoms in the North and those in 
the South. Socially and politically he came to power because 
he was not an aristocratic noble attempting to restore feudal- 
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ism, but a man who had once been a petty official and at 
another time an outlawed bandit. This experience gave him 
the advantage of knowing something about government at 
the level where government in China has always*been most 
important — the government of the village and the district 
— and the advantage of knowing at first hand the peojple 
who were most difficult to govern — the outlaws who had 
been driven into banditry by the breakdown of the old form 
of government. He built up his military power by organiz- 
ing his original bandit following into a regular army that 
steadily grew larger and larger, and he built his political 
power by placing subordinates and relatives in each eco- 
nomic area where he gained control. Only when he had 
mastered the rest of Qiina did he make his final campaign. 
This brought him into the strategic northwest comer and 
here he made his capital; but once in this corner he did not 
have to leave it again in order to crush the rest of China, but 
could use it as a point of vantage from which to watch over 
and consolidate his conquests and his empire. 

This northwest corner had many advantages. The capital 
city of Changan — now called Sian — stood in a broad plain 
where the Wei and several smaller rivers flow to join the 
Yellow River. Crops raised in this plain provided food for 
the imperial garrisons; and the Yellow River to the east and 
the Tsingling mountains to the south furnished defenses 
which made it difficult for rebel armies raised in other parts 
of China to attack the imperial capital suddenly. 

With this position overlooking the rest of China, the Han 
emperors were also well placed to watch the Mongolian and 
Central Asian frontiers. Here the Yellow River, swinging 
upward in its great northern loop, formed a frontier as vital 
to the Han Empire as the Danube was to the Roman Em- 
pire. Beyond the frontier were tribes as troublesome to the 
/ 
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Chinese as the tribes of Hungary were to the Romans. There 
was no great profit in conquering these tribes. Trade with 
l;hem was profitable in its way, but not vitally necessary; 
conquest Cost more than it was worth, because the dry plains 
of Mongolia were not good for farming and therefore not 
gqpd for the land tax based on farming values, which was 
the basic state revenue in China. 

Out of this situation grew an age-long uneasy relationship 
between the settled Chinese and their nomad neighbors in 
Central Asia and Mongolia. At times the Chinese felt forced 
to send out expeditions to break the growing military power 
of the nomad tribes, but they learned to avoid such actions 
as far as they possibly could. It cost a great deal to send out 
expeditions and the results were never decisive. The 
nomads, being nomads, could always pack up their tents, 
drive away their flocks and herds, and move to almost un- 
limited distances. Then, as the Chinese armies withdrew, 
the tribal horsemen would harass their retreat. The Chi- 
nese, like the Romans, used other methods whenever they 
could. They hired warriors from small tribes to serve as 
auxiliaries in the Chinese army against the greater tribes. 
They subsidized one tribal chief to fight against another. 

Another method of keeping the peace along the border 
and beyond was to encourage trade. Many modem writers 
have completely misunderstood the nature of this trade. 
The Chinese were not searching for new markets in order 
to dispose of their surplus production. On the whole, Chi- 
nese trade was well balanced. There was no mass produc- 
tion, making the cost of each unit cheaper and cheaper. 
Generally speaking, most regions in China produced and 
consumed just about what they needed. A more important 
driving force behind the expansion of Chinese trade into 
Central Asia was the need to provide barbarian chieftains 
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with an opportunity to buy what they needed so that they 
would not attack China on plundering raids. A convenient 
device for arranging this trade was to allow the barbarians 
to send parties to China which were politely csdled “em- 
bassies.” These embassies brought with them what was con- 
ventionally called “tribute” — gold dust, fine horses, apd 
other products of the barbarian lands. In return for this 
“tribute” they received from the Chinese court "presents” 
of silk and other things which China produced. In addition, 
of course, the members of these parties did a great deal of 
private buying and selling. What they took back with them 
they sold and bartered to other barbarian tribes. It was in 
this tvay that such things as silk from China eventually 
reached markets as far away as the Roman Empire. 

There grew up also, along the border, mixed peoples who 
were partly Chinese and partly “tribal barbarians.” These 
peoples would sometimes serve the Chinese in fighting 
against the barbarians and at other times would join with 
the tribesmen in raids against China. Some of the most 
famous Chinese generals came from these mixed border peo- 
ples; some were out-and-out tribesmen who served as pro- 
fessional Chinese fighting ».ien. In fact, there were a num- 
ber of celebrated warriors who were sometimes generals on 
one side and sometimes on the other. 

China’s wary policy of alternate war and negotiation 
along the northern frontier was balanced by a steady expan- 
sion of the Chinese themselves beyond the Yangtze valley. 
Here the Chinese came in contact with weaker people who 
were partly hunters and fishermen, partly cultivators of lit- 
tle patches of farms in the midst of the jungle and forest. 
These people could be rather easily absorbed by the Chinese 
— “turned into Chinese.” This assimilation is undoubtedly 
one reason why the greatest variety of Chinese dialects is 
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found to this day in the South and especially along the south- 
eastern coast. These dialects are to some extent like histori- 
cal tide marks; they show the different periods at which 
various people, originally speaking non-Chinese languages, 
adopted the Chinese language and the Chinese culture as a 
whole. 

In the Han period political centralization, reorganiza- 
tion, and expansion was accompanied by cultural standardi- 
zation and new cultural advances. Just before the Han 
period the Chinese had begun to write with brushes in- 
stead of pointed instruments and this innovation was ac- 
companied, or closely followed, by the invention of paper. 
This new practice naturally led to modifications in the 
forms of the written characters. An even more important 
invention followed: the Chinese began to reproduce books 
by printing. At first they carved a whole page of a book on a 
block of wood; later they added the improvement of mov- 
able type. 

These inventions, coming one after another, had impor- 
tant effects. The new way of writing changed the shapes of 
the written characters and printing standardized and per- 
petuated not only the shape and number of the brush 
strokes in each character, but also the whole body of the 
Chinese classical literature and history. Instead of copied 
manuscripts containing innumerable variations, a perma- 
nent standard could be fixed. This opportunity gave enor- 
mous importance to the editorial work of the Han period, 
in which were printed the first “definitive” editions of the 
classics, the first dictionary, and the first encyclopedic his- 
tory of China. 

One of the most important cultural developments of the 
Han period was the penetration of Buddhism into China. 
This was the first impact on China of a sophisticated body of 
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ideas developed within another culture, that of India, and 
the first appearance of a religion institutionalized apart from 
both the family and the state. For centuries Chinese pil- 
grims made arduous journeys to India, not only ^ visit the 
holy places but to obtain authoritative copies of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures. Until Chinese students began to go to Eu- 
rope and America, Buddhism was the only authoritafivc 
source of ideas which Chinese thought it worth leaving their 
own country to study. 

HOW DYNASTIES ROSE AND FELL 

The Han dynasty collapsed in disorder. This collapse 
brings us to one of the key problems of all Chinese history: 
why dynasties fell and how new dynasties arose. It has al- 
ways been hishionable to look for the explanation in the 
difference between “strong” emperors and "weak” emper- 
ors. In order to understand history as something more pro- 
found than the accidents of personality, we need to go a 
good deal further. We therefore interrupt the narrative of 
history in the interest of illumination. 

Economic control in China has always been dependent 
on the ownership of land. Harvested grain has been the 
standard of wealth; the ability to levy taxes in actual grain 
has been the standard of state power; stored grain has been 
the measure of capacity to maintain garrisons and armies. 
There has always been, in fact, a conflict between the power 
of the state to levy taxes and the power of the landowner to 
collect rent — ^both rent and taxes being, in hard economic 
fact, simply the surplus part of the grain harvest which was 
not actually used up in feeding the peasants who cultivated 
tile land. When the state was strong it could collect all the 
tax revenue it needed, by preventing the landlords from 
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taking for themselves too large a share of the produce of 
the land in the form of rent. When the landlords were strong 
they were able to defy or evade the power of the state, stand- 
ing between the peasants and the government and siphon- 
ing off as private rent revenue the wealth the land produced. 

Conflict over this one overwhelmingly important form of 
wealth took a peculiar form because the rent-collecting 
landlord and the tax-collecting government official were 
often one and the same man. China has always been a coun- 
try in which flnancial activity has required an enormous 
amount of bookkeeping. The importance of irrigation in 
Chinese agriculture has a great deal to do with this. As 
Americans who live in California and other states where 
irrigation is important are well aware, irrigated farming 
means that the ownership of water rights is even more 
important than the ownership of land. Irrigation demands 
careful calculation and the keeping of complicated ac- 
counts to show who is entitled to how much water at what 
time and in what place. When the chief revenue of the gov- 
ernment is from taxes calculated according to the produc- 
tivity of farming land, both the tax roll and the rent roll are 
intimately connected with the keeping of these records. 

One of the most striking things about the culture of 
China is the intricacy and difficulty of the Chinese written 
language. It is very probable that Chinese writing (like 
Egyptian writing) was purposely developed from a very 
early period in a way to make it as difficult as possible, be- 
cause writing guarded the “secret” of wealth and power in 
controlling the allotments of water and the apportioning 
of rent and taxes. Even if this opinion may be called specu- 
lative, we do at least know that in working practice the 
Chinese written language has always been so difficult that 
to acquire a good education demanded more time and hard 
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work than in any western culture. Ordinarily, therefore, the 
son of a leisured landlord in China had a much belter 
chance for an education than the son of a poor tenant. More- 
over, the same ability to keep records and accounts that 
made it profitable to be a landlord was an essential qualifi- 
cation for the servant of the state who collected taxes. 

The son of a landlord, accordingly, not only had the pleas- 
ant pros’^ect of inheriting the family land; he also had a 
much better chance than the average man of rising to a high 
position in the service of the government. It can easily be 
seen how this worked out in practice. Most higher officials 
were members of landowning families. Rather than in- 
flict supertaxes on wealthy landlords, they were inclined 
to allow the landlords to keep their wealth by shifting the 
burden of taxation to the peasant, the very man who also 
had to provide the wealth of the landlord by paying rent. 
The process was one which easily could be carxi^ and 
frequently was carried to the point of driving the peasant 
from poverty to worse poverty and finally to intolerable 
poverty. This explains why, in the long course of Chinese 
history, we periodically find the same phenomenon: a 
“prosperous” country, a civilized, sophisticated, and lavish 
court; families of great wealth and culture scattered over 
the country— and then, in the coursfe of a few years, an 
appalling collapse into the wildest confusion marked by 
savage peasant rebellions. Out of these rebellions arose 
warriors and adventurers who seized power by the sword, 
without any reliance on the civilized and philceophical 
standard preached in the Chinese classics. 

Once power had been seized by such men, however, they 
needed steady revenue to keep their power going. The war 
lord who succeeded in bringing into his service scholars who 
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could keep the records of a government administration was 
therefore the war lord most likely to succeed in founding a 
new and stable dynasty. When he had done so, the old cycle 
began all over again. The scholar-administrator was inevita- 
bly the scholar-landlord. While he built a government serv- 
ice for the new dynasty, he also founded a landed estate for 
himself and his heirs. 

In the years of confusion before and after the fall of the 
Han dynasty in 22 1 a . d . we can also see other notable factors 
at work. Chinese emperors, trying to keep the upper hand 
over the landlords who were both their servants and their 
competitors, tried to work out a number of combined social, 
political, and economic devices. One such device was the 
institution of eunuchs. A landlord’s family tended to grow 
more powerful generation by generation. A eunuch, unable 
to found a family, was first and foremost the servant of the 
emperor and could serve him not only at court but in the 
government. No one device, however, can make the mo- 
nopoly of power secure and permanent. Eunuchs played a 
sinister part in Chinese history. They were far from being 
the sole cause of bad government, but they were always at 
their worst when bad government had already set in for 
other reasons. 

Whenever local rich men began to increase in actual 
power their ambition led them to intercept as much as pos- 
sible of the land revenue at its source and prevent it from 
reaching the capital. In so doing they ran the risk of being 
investigated and punished by the imperial authorities. Ac- 
cordingly, they felt much safer if the emperor personally 
was weak and indecisive, or if he was surrounded by corrupt 
officials and palace attendants. Men at court who could be 
easily corrupted by money were thus the natural allieif of 
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men throughout the country who were interested more in 
local wealth and power than in the stability of the nation as 
a whole. 

As this alliance worked out in practical terms, it iRobvious 
that the time which offered the most tempting opportuni- 
ties to all who were eager to grasp personal power was the 
period when a new emperor had succeeded to the throne 
and had not yet been able to assert his own personality or 
to master the administrative details of government. How 
could such periods be prolonged for the benefit of those who 
were interested? If the new emperor was already a grown 
man, one obvious device was to intoxicate him with the per- 
sonal aspects of his new power so that he would never begin 
the hard work of really mastering the essentials of power. 
If he could be distraaed with luxury and pleasure, the real 
power would remain in the hands of men who already knew 
how to use it. Toward the emperor these functionaries 
would only have to be obsequious, providing him with 
whatever he needed for his pleasure; toward the rest of 
China they could be as arrogant and exacting as they 
pleased. Eunuchs had more opportunity than anyone else 
to corrupt an emperor in this way, because of their intimate 
access to him and to the women’s apartments in the palace. 

Even wider and more lasting opportunities for corrup- 
tion were provided when the new emperor was an infant. 
During the years of his minority anything could be done in 
his name by those who held the power of regency. The ex- 
tremes of corruption were reached — and here again the 
eunuchs were sinister and convenient instruments — ^when a 
boy emperor was prematurely debauched to such an extent 
that he would never become a determined and responsible 
man even when he grew up, or when his death was contrived 
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before he assumed power, so that he could be succeeded by 
another in&nt and the period of regency prolonged. 

Such factors as these have been important throughout 
Chinese Jiistory, but the very fact that Chinese history pro- 
vides such a crowded gallery both of able, far-sighted, pro- 
gressive, and heroic figures and of selfish, treacherous, and 
ignoble figures ought to put us on our guard against inter- 
preting the whole history of a vast country, a rich culture, 
and a people of unlimited energy and creative potentiality 
in terms solely of individual personality. This method has 
biased too many Chinese historians and commentators, and 
it is especially tempting to western students who pick then- 
way through the crowded pages of China’s chronicles. 

For a better proportioned imderstanding of China’s his- 
tory as a whole it is necessary to keep the important figures 
of each period in focus against the physical background of 
their time — the geography, the main regions that form nat- 
ural units, the trade routes and lines of communication. 

If we do this, we soon discover that the rise and fall of 
dynasties was not simply a question of alternating periods 
of good government and bad government. This alternation 
was just a process within another and even larger process — 
the growth of the Chinese culture and the spread of the Chi- 
nese people. 

The Chinese people and their culture have always had a 
tendency to spread beyond the limits of the Chinese state. 
In the north, in Mongolia and Central Asia, powerful bar- 
barian tribes were affected by the culture of the Chinese and 
even by their political ideas; but because these people lived 
by the herding of animals and not by cultivating the soil, 
they could not become identical with the Chinese and could 
not merge with them. Even in Central Asia, where there 
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were many oases making rich farming cojinnunities pos- 
sible, deserts between the oases made it imjrossihle foi the 
farming communities to amalgamate together in great 
masses, as in China. , 

In the south, the Chinese were a coioniring and eivili/ing 
people. Here they found a country of hills, jungles, lakes, 
and small, rich, but as yet undeveloped plains. This coun- 
try was inhabited by what the people of a later time would 
have called “native tribes.” The Cliinese penetrated among 
them as groups of adventurous people carrying with them a 
higher political technique of group organization. They set- 
tled among the native tribes, fought those who resisted them, 
and gradually “converted” others to the Chinese way of 
life. 


THE SIX DYNASTIES 

Now we resume the narrative that was interrupted at the 
end of the Han dynasty in 28 1 a . d . One of the reasons for its 
collapse was that the political structure of China as a whole 
was no longer able to handle efficiently the geographical 
spread of the Chinese people and their culture. 

There followed a period of no less than three and a half 
centuries during which the area of the Chinese culture re- 
verted to a system of smaller political units. Although this 
period was long, it was not stable. Inherently, the culture 
was so uniform that it really needed a political structure 
capable of filling the whole geographical area; but the search 
for such a structure needed generations of conflict, during 
which cultural and political progress could only very grad- 
ually overtake the destructiveness of war. 

First, there was the half century of the Three Kingdoms. 
This was a period of breakup. Its romantic, heroic, and 
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villainous figures, about whom the tales and legends have 
never died in China, were not men of a new time, but essen- 
tially men of the once great and now decayed and fallen 
age of H*n. Each of the Three Kingdoms represented a nat- 
ural geographic region. In the North, based on the middle 
T^ellow River and inheriting the frontier problems of war 
and trade with the nomad tribes of Mongolia, was the king- 
dom of Wei. In the West, based on the rich rice-growing 
region of modern Szechwan, isolated and protected by 
mountain walls, was the kingdom of Shu. Along the middle 
and lower Yangtze, drawing wealth from the rice lands 
around the Tungting Lake, was the kingdom of Wu. 

These three kingdoms illustrate the way in which China 
continued to grow, even in times of chaos. From the king- 
dom of Shu, they penetrated what is now the province of 
Yunnan, and even Burma; from the kingdom of Wu they 
spread far south of the Yangtze, colonizing and civilizing 
among tribes that had not yet become Chinese. Thus from 
the point of view of internal politics the period of the Three 
Kingdoms was one of disintegration; from the point of view 
of the spread of Chinese culture, it was a period of continu- 
ing expansion. 

Out of these kingdoms grew others. The wars of the North 
followed a course that is in itself onp of the great recurring 
themes of Chinese history. Out of the kingdoms of Wei and 
Shu there grew a kingdom or empire called Chin. In its 
wars with the northern barbarians, this kingdom was de- 
feated and recoiled; in its wars with the center of China it 
was victorious and expanded. It began with a capital at 
Loyang on the Yellow River and ended with a capital at 
Nanking on the lower Yangtze. 

As Chin receded from the north, it was replaced, toward 
the end of the fourth century, by an empire called Wei, of 
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nomad barbarian origin, with the tribal name of Toba. 
Here again the historical process has a double aspect: in one 
sense the political frontiers of the Chinese were being 
pushed to the south by barbarian conquest; in' another 
sense the cultural frontiers of the Chinese were being ex- 
panded far to the north and northwest by the conquerors, 
who rapidly became more and more Chinese in their cul- 
tural and social characteristics. 

The Wei dynasty is notable in the artistic history of 
China; its colossal rock carvings in what are now the prov- 
inces of Shansi and Honan are monuments of the Buddhist 
religion that bear strongly the mark of Indian culture; and 
this Indian influence, in turn, carries a distorted but un- 
mistakable reflection of the Greek influences that had pene- 
trated deeply into Central Asia and northwest India through 
the conquests of Alexander the Great. 

The Wei dynasty fell in 589; in the meantime a number 
of smaller states had grown up on the Yangtze and south of 
the Yangtze. For this reason the period of the fifth and sixth 
centuries as a whole is known as the Period of Division 
between North and South. The kingdom of Sung had its 
capital at Nanking from 420 to 477. It was succeeded, at the 
same capital, by the dynasties of Chi (479-501); Liang (50*- 
557); and Chen (557-589)- 

Looking at this period as a whole it is easy to think of 
brief and turbulent little kingdoms, each in a shrunken 
geographical territory, battling each other in all directions 
to the detriment of all cultured and orderly life. Yet in fact 
this time was one also of growth and discovery. New tech- 
niques of organization and power were being tested against 
each other. This was one of the periods in which Bud- 
dhism flourished in China, not only as a religion but as a 
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social and political force. Its monastic communities were 
important in advancing the techniques of a collective econ- 
omy. Although they did not have the family type of hered- 
ity, from father to son, they did have corporate continuity. 
They made possible the pooling of individual knowledge 
and skill; they held large tracts of land; their farming was 
prosperous and progressive, and they carried on the great 
Chinese engineering techniques of irrigation, drainage, the 
prevention of floods, and the building of transport canals. 

In the South, though the successive kingdoms were small, 
their cultural contacts were wide ranging. Near Nanking 
can still be seen tomb sculptures of the little kingdom of 
Liang which are a striking departure from the classical tra- 
ditions of China; in spite of unsettled conditions, the trade 
and cultural exchange of the lower Yangtze valley at this 
time reached far into Indo-China and Siam (the modem 
Thailand). 

It was in the North, however, that the new center of 
gravity for the whole of China came to be fixed. War in the 
North was not only repetitive war between the same kinds 
of armies. The Chinese of the North had to contend against 
the nomads of the steppe, from whom they learned cavalry 
tactics and wide and rapid maneuver. At the same time they 
fought against the kingdoms of the South, the land of rivers 
and of flooded rice paddies, which slowed down the move- 
ment of all troops, especially mounted troops. Warfare here 
depended on the holding of strategic regions, commanded 
by big garrisoned cities, provisioned by transporting grain 
in barges along rivers and canals which had a double stra- 
tegic significance, economic as well as military. The engi- 
neering which was here essential to successful warfare was 
equally essential in government and administration. 
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THE SUI DYNASTY— UNITY AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Knowing how the wars of the Six Dynasties daveloped 
administrative, martial, and technical skills makes it easier 
to understand the new large-scale unification of China 
which began under the Sui dynasty. The Sui dynasty is rem- 
iniscent of the Chin dynasty, which lasted only from 255- 
206 B.C., though of course it represented the imperial ex- 
pansion of a smaller kingdom which had lasted for much 
longer. The Sui dynasty crystallized out of a long prepara- 
tory period of warfare. Its capital was first at Changan 
(modern Sian) and later at Loyang, that other classical 
center of the development of Chinese culture, just east of 
the great bend of the Yellow River. 

The startling rapidity of the Sui unification of China, 
after so many centuries of inconclusive regional warfare, 
was due to the combination of two factors. From its position 
on the northwestern rim of agricultural China, the Sui state 
used the mobility and striking power of an army hardened 
in the tradition of frontier war against the nomads. The 
great range of the Sui armies was demonstrated in a success- 
ful invasion of Korea. 

In the heart of agricultural China, however, the Sui dy- 
nasty was able to seize power because it came at just the right 
time to exploit a major technique which was the common 
heritage of all the agricultural Chinese. This was the heri- 
tage of hydraulic engineering. Hitherto the engineering 
work of irrigation, flood prevention, drainage canals, and 
transport canals had been carried on within natural regional 
compartments — the Wei valley in Shensi; the Fen valley in 
Shansi; the lower Yellow River valley, of which Loyang was 
then the most commanding capital; the wide, flat, valley of 
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the Huai, with its marshes and lakes, intermediate between 
the Yellow River and the Yangtze; and the lower Yangtze, 
whose natural capital was Nanking. The time had now come 
when all «f these regions could be joined and held together 
by putting in a new connecting canal section; and this was 
the work of the Sui dynasty, which first joined up China’s 
fabulous Grand Canal as a trunk system running through 
a number of canal networks. This made it possible to co- 
ordinate the collection of grain taxes and the maintenance 
of key garrisons in all the major food-producing regions. 

The Sui dynasty fell as suddenly as it had risen; but 
China did not fall apart again. This also can be simply 
explained. The Sui dynasty had the kind of military power 
which could only be developed on the nomad frontier of 
northern China: but it turned inward against the rich agri- 
cultural heart of China before it had full control of the 
nomad frontier. This move left it vulnerable to any military 
pretender who had a greater command of the same kind of 
military power. Thus the Sui dynasty was supplanted by one 
of its own generals, who founded one of the most brilliant 
and long-lived of all Chinese dynasties, that of Tang, which 
lasted from 6 1 8 to 907. 

THE TANG DYNASTY 

The power of the Tang dynasty rested on a combination, 
even better than had existed in Han tiines, between China’s 
northern frontier land, along the Great Wall, and the agri- 
cultural heart of the country. The modern Mongol tribes 
of Mongolia had at that time not yet come into being. North 
of the Great Wall and in Chinese Central Asia the domi- 
nant language and culture was Turkish. Some of the mod- 
ern Mongol tribes are in part descended from the Turks. 
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In the most eastern part of Mongolia and a large part of 
what are now China’s Northeastern Provinces the tribes 
were mainly of the Tungus group, among whose later de- 
scendants were the Manchus. The Tang dynasty had a com- 
plicated system of alliances among the T urkish and T ungus 
tribes. Chiefs of the tribes nearest to the Great Wall were 
given Chinese princesses in marriage and treated as “kins- 
men” of the Chinese emperor, and their tribes gradually 
became permeated with a good deal of Chinese culture. 
They furnished cavalry contingents to China and they pros- 
pered by trade with China on favorable terms. 

Beyond these tribes, in the northern parts of ivhat are 
now the Northeastern Provinces, Outer'Mongolia, Chinese 
Turkistan, and spreading far into Siberia and Russian Cen- 
tral Asia, were other tribes which the Chinese never either 
conquered outright or joined to themselves in a system of 
stable alliance and trade. Backed by a strong Chinese gov- 
ernment and administration, the nearer tribes were quite 
willing to fight, when necessary, against the more distant 
tribes, in spite of the fact that these “outer barbarians” were 
more akin to them in language and culture than were the 
Chinese. The situation was in many ways comparable to 
that of the Roman Empire during the long period when in 
Germany and along the Danube groups of Germanic and 
Slavic tribes functioned as “auxiliaries” of the Roman Em- 
pire, defending its inland European frontiers against more 
distant and more barbarian Germans and Slavs. At the Chi- 
nese court, as at Rome, there were also “Praetoi ian” guards 
recruited mainly from barbarians, who occasionally dom- 
inated the emperor and the court. 

As long as the dynasty flourished, tlie stability of the 
frontier system made prosperity stable witliin China. Irri- 
gation works, well kept up, provided surplus harvests. 
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Cheap transportation of grain by canal made possible an 
artificial center of gravity for the empire as a whole. The 
natural economic center of gravity was in the Yangtze val- 
ley, whiali produced the greatest harvests and also such 
commodities as tea (which first became generally used in 
China under the Tang dynasty) and silk and porcelain. The 
natural political center of gravity lay in the Yellow River 
valley, because of the military power drawn from the north- 
ern frontier. By the use of the Grand Canal system, the eco- 
nomic center of gravity was pulled northward and com- 
bined with the political center of gi'avity at the Tang capital. 

With the natural wealth of China both protected and 
controlled in this manner, progress of many kinds became 
possible. It was in this period that the Chinese system of a 
civil service based on literary examinations reached its full 
development. Complex administration demanded an im- 
mense amount of bureaucratic paper work. The difficulty of 
the Chinese written language meant that anyone who could 
read and write at all was practically assured of government 
employment. A bureaucracy of this kind naturally tended to 
evolve its own elite, and the standard of the elite was inevi- 
tably a literary standard. The more difficult, involved, so- 
phisticated, philosophical, and poetic the language that a 
man could handle in written form, and the more he could 
train his memory to draw on a vast store of quotation and 
precedent, the higher the post which he could hope to at- 
tain. Thus philosophy and literature came to be in fact 
mainly a by-product of the personnel of government and 
civil service — ^just as, until quite recent times, the ability of 
Englishmen to write verse in Greek and Latin was in the 
main a by-product of Oxford and Cambridge education for 
the cream of the British and Indian civil services. 

Inevitably, the young man who did not have to earn his 
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living had a better chance to study for highei and more 
difficult examinations. This practical fact meant that in 
spite of the nominally “democratic” form of the Imperial 
Examinations, which were first systematiz-ed in Uic Tang 
dynasty, the higher bureaucracy became in fact semiaristo- 
cratic and semihereditary. 

The Tang period was one in which China was by no 
means a closed world. Because of the way that politics and 
strategy were balanced between China and Central Asia, the 
deep inland frontier of China was more important for trade 
and cultural transmissions than was the coast. There was a 
fresh infusion of Buddhism from India, and Manicheism, 
Zoroastrianism, and Nestorian Christianity reached China 
through Central Asia. The town and oasis of Turfan in 
Chinese Central Asia could well be called the Shanghai of 
this period. Here many communities of foieigners lived to- 
gether in the city and yet apart in quarters of their own. 
Each community kept its own way of woiship, its own cos- 
tume and its own language. Because of the thy desert air, 
striking relics of this period have been preserved — manu- 
scripts in many strange languages, and wall paintings in 
caves the colors of- which have not faded. Following a hu- 
man habit that seems to be universal, painters of religious 
ftescoes often incorporated portraits of their patrons in 
religious scenes, and thus we have even visual evidence of 
the many kinds of people that thronged around the western 
gates of China. 

Buddhism, introduced into China at the beginning of the 
Han dynasty, attained its highest development and influ- 
ence under the Wei kingdom and the Tang dynasty. Partly 
this was because in these centuries there was relatively 
free and sale travel to India through Central Asia, where 
Buddhism also flourished at this time. Partly it was because 
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Buddhism had an even greater survival vitality as a church 
than as a body of ideas. This was the period in which the 
Buddhist church, through its monasteries, flourished as a 
property-owning institution. As in medieval Europe, the 
monasteries managed to establish the legal concept of im- 
personal corporations, entitled to own property, to be neu- 
tral in periods of war, and to be exempt from taxation. 
Their wealth and their neutrality enabled the monasteries 
to patronize painting, sculpture, and scholarship; but as in 
Europe, their immunities led eventually to conflia between 
them and the state. In times of war and invasion great pri- 
vate landholders were politically conspicuous. They had to 
take one side or the other, and as a consequence they alter- 
nated between great power and sudden ruin. Only the 
church as a whole tended to grow more and more wealthy, 
though of course individual monasteries were occasionally 
despoiled of their land and revenues, or even plundered. 
Many private landholders made over their lands to some 
powerful monastery, in order to secure immunity. 

Inevitably, when the Tang dynasty came to the height of 
its power, it had to reduce the power and immunities of the 
church, both in order to increase its own revenues and to 
reward the families which had supported the dynasty and 
risen to power with it. The result was a persecution of the 
church and a confiscation of its lands from which Buddhism 
in China never recovered. Buddhism survived as a cult, but 
Confucianism was restored to supremacy as the philosophy 
of the state and the basis for the training, in thought and 
politics, of the bureaucracy, whose most important mem- 
bers were of landlord origin. In the meantime, however. 
Buddhism had spread from China to Japan, which bor- 
rowed more copiously from China in the Tang period than 
at any other time. 
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Of the Central Asian religions which entered China in 
the Tang period, Nestorian Christianity appears not to have 
spread beyond the communities of foreign merchants, but 
Mohamnjcdanism established itself permanently. In South 
and Southwest China, Mohammedanism was carried by 
Arab traders who came by the sea route around Singapore. 
In' Northwest China the first Moslems included, besides 
traders. Central Asian and perhaps even Persian and Arab 
mercenaries in the pay of the Tang emperors. Many of these 
were given lands and settled permanently in China, with 
Chinese wives. 

Cosmopolite influences and the revival of Confucian 
learning in Tang China interacted to create great painting, 
great sculpture, and above all great poetry. Of these it is the 
poetry that has been most highly regarded in China ever 
since; it is Elizabethan in its profuseness and in its combi- 
nation of lyricism and tragedy. 


THE FIVE DYNASTIES 

When the Tang dynasty decayed, it decayed both from 
within the country and from the frontier. Within the coun- 
try there was a repetition of the old and already welhknown 
phenomenon: powerful officials enriched their own fam- 
ilies; these families, usurping local authority as dominant 
landlords, appropriated to themselves the revenue of the 
land in the form of rent, diminishing the flow of revenue 
to the government in the form of taxes. Losing the power 
to control its own officials, the government lost the power to 
control the provinces. 

At the same time, on the frontier, the chiefs of tribes 
“loyal” to China began to assert their own authority. They 
began to use for their own wars and their own power the 
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cavalry levy which they had formerly sent to serve in Clhina 
or had commanded on behalf of China in wars and expedi- 
tions against the more distant barbarians. In piojxn tion as 
China itself began to separate once more into regio/ral units, 
the great border chiefs began to create units of their own. 

These border kingdoms became the mo.st ini|>ortant de- 
termining factor in the history of the next few huntired 
years, leading up to the great Mongol conquest in the thir- 
teenth century. In their typical structure they combined a 
northern half with a society of warrior herdsmen and a 
southern half in which a Chinese population provided a rev- 
enue in grain, together with craftsmen and artisans of all 
kinds, traders, and enough bureaucrats to carry on an ad- 
ministration under the orders of the warrior rulers. 

Kingdoms of this kind inevitably fought not only against 
each other, to determine who should have the greatest 
power, but against the more purely tribal society in the 
outer barbarian regions of northern Mongolia and the 
Amur frontier, in order to determine whetlier the kingdoms 
that drew a tribute from China should themselves pay a 
tribute to the warrior barbarians on tfieir own northern 
frontiers. 

Once more the fall of a great dynasty was followed by a 
period of extreme atomization — the half century from Qoy 
to 960, known as the period of the Five Dynasties. Reinte- 
gration then began once more; but it was to be about 300 
years before a “greater China” was again created. 

THE SUNG DYNASTY 

The Sung dynasty was founded in 960, and lasted until 
1280; but though it was a dynasty with periods of brilliant 
and local prosperity, and of great literary refinement and 
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cultural subtlety, it never laid the whole of China under a 
firm rule. Its first capital was in the Yellow River valley, but 
in 1 127 the capital had to be withdrawn first to Nanking and 
then to Hangchow in the lower Yangtze valley. From then 
on for more than a hundred years the Sung dynasty stood for 
the stubborn but slowly losing fight of a Yangtze China in 
which the quintessential Chinese characteristics were de- 
fended against a Yellow River China which was the tribute 
area exploited by a succession of barbarian conquerors. 

The first of these conquerors was the Liao tribe, a nomad 
people of partly Turkish, partly Mongol characteristics, 
whose stronghold was in the north of what is now Jehol 
province. The Liao, whose tribal name was Khitan (the 
name from which "Cathay” is derived) were no sudden ap- 
parition on the Chinese frontier. They had a history reach- 
ing far back through the Tang dynasty, of which they had 
been auxiliaries. Hence, from the time when they began to 
encroach on Ctiina, they already had some knowledge of 
things Chinese and of how to administer Chinese affairs and 
exploit a Chinese population. They could not be easily and 
quickly absorbed into the society and culture of China, 
however, because unceasing wars with other tribes, much 
less Chinese and more barbarian than themselves, kept 
vigorous and warlike the tribal heart of their society. 

First the Khitan took over a part of North China from 
one of the five dynasties that followed the fall of Tang. They 
set themselves up as the Liao dynasty even before the found- 
ing of the Sung dynasty, and by the beginning of the twelfth 
century they ruled all North China down to the Yellow 
River, with a capital at Peking, the modern Peiping. From 
that time on, they fought occasional wars against the Sung 
dynasty which ruled Yangtze China, but instead of con- 
quering the Yangtze territory outright, they drew from the 
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Sung court large indemnities and tributes in silk and 
money. 

Other wars, and the rise to power of other northern tribes, 
prevented the Liao from turning the whole of theii^ strength 
against Central China. To the north, the Liao were able to 
dominate but not to subdue completely a number ol tribes 
in Outer Mongolia and the Northeastern Provinces; to tfie 
west, their spread was limited by the rise of the kingdom of 
the Tangut, one of the least studied in Chinese history. 
(The Tangut were originally a Tibetan tribe. On the upper 
Yellow River, in parts of what are now the provinces of 
Shensi, Kansu, and Ninghsia, they founded a curious mixed 
kingdom of Chinese, Tibetan, and Central Asian and Mon- 
golian tribes.) 

Eventually, the Liao were overthrown by one of their 
own tributary barbarian tribes, the Jurchid. The name of 
this people eventually came to be written by the Chinese 
as Nuchen; they founded a dynasty called Chin, which 
continued both the frontier wars of the Liao and the wars 
and demands for tribute against the Sung. 

Orthodox Chinese history considers that all through this 
period it was the Sung who maintained the true line of 
Chinese dynastic succession. In spite of their military weak- 
ness they kept up a high and even luxurious culture in terms 
of philosophy, literature, and art. 

Sung philosophy is noted especially for its re-examination 
and restatement of the Confucian code. In the arts the 
people of South China excelled in painting and in the 
production of silks and porcelains. This period was also one 
of the few in Chinese history when navigation was of notable 
importance. Sung vessels sailed to Netherlands India, India, 
and even Arabia. Perhaps Arab and Indian influences ac- 
count for the revival of mathematics in the Sung period. In 
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the North, under the Liao dynasty, there was a distinct 
style in architecture of which the little that has survived is 
very impressive. 

The S;ing dynasty also produced in Wang An-shih a cele- 
brated innovator in the practice and theory of government. 
It is typical of the Chinese culture that his prestige as a 
government official was based on two things — his studies 
in classical literature and his direction of public work in 
engineering for flood prevention in the Yangtze valley. It 
is also typical that the problem with which he tried to 
cope, and which finally defeated him, was the problem of 
shifting control of agricultural life and revenue from the 
landlord class to the government, without destroying the 
structure of the landlord class as such. His theory has often 
been called socialistic, which is a distortion. What Wang 
aimed at was not ownership by the state, but a monopoly 
of control by the bureaucratic personnel of the state. What 
defeated him was the fact that too many of the men who 
were servants of the state in public life were rent<ollecting 
landlords in private life. 

Wang An-shih’s theories have been revived and much dis- 
cussed in recent years in China because of an uneasy aware- 
ness of the same old problem — ^the dual orientation of the 
man who is both a public servant and a private landowner. 
There is also a desire to attempt once more to solve the 
problem by improving the honesty of officials through educa- 
tion and training, without removing from them their great- 
est temptation, which is the autocratic control over the lives 
and fortunes of tenauit peasants that is inherent in the land- 
lord system. 

Weak though it was the Sung dynasty also had its war- 
rior hero, Yueh Fei, He is a popular hero of folklore to 
this day, not so much for his genius as a general as for 
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his loyal determination to keep on fighting against the north* 
em invaders of China. What defeated him was the attitude 
of the bureaucratic government officials, who weie able to 
resign themselves to paying a heavy tribute to themorthern 
barbarians but were unwilling to see the rise to power of a 
great soldier whose military prestige might enable him^to 
dominate the civil government. 

A great deal of the atmosphere of this age, combining a 
sophisticated culture with economic decline and social un- 
rest, is preserved in one of the most celebrated Chinese 
novels, the Shui Hu Chuan, translated by Pearl Buck as 
"All Men Are Brothers.” Although there is in it only a 
distant echo of the wars with the northern barbarians, it 
describes the China of the Sung period, shattered within 
itself by that distant concussion. 

THE MONGOL DYNASTY 

Both the northern kingdoms that ravaged it and the Sung 
Empire itself were eventually overwhelmed by the vast 
Mongol conquest. Usually the Mongols of Jenghis Khan are 
treated by historians as a mysterious, primeval, terrible 
force that erupted suddenly out of the desert north of 
China and rode destructively into China, Persia, Russia, 
and as far as the Balkans and Poland. Jenghis Khan him- 
self is treated as a strange genius, for whom there is no 
rational explanation, or as a pure fighting man who hacked 
his way into history solely by fighting. Some other efforts 
to explain this phenomenon of history look rational and 
scientific but are really as farfetched as fairy tales — like 
the “explanation” that the Mongols were driven to disperse 
and conquer by the supposed fact that a change of climate 
had dried up their home pastures. As a matter of fact, the 
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politics and wars of nomad people can be as rationally ana- 
lyzed as the politics and wars of any other society. The con- 
quests of the Mongols and the career of Jenghis Khan did 
not bursl^suddenly on the world; they grew out of a long 
generative process. The events of Mongol history in the 
thirteenth century were rooted in the history of the bar- 
badian and semibarbarian kingdoms along the Great Wall 
of China. 

Jenghis Khan himself did not leap into history from 
the Gobi Desert; his family had for several generations 
been petty princes or tribal chiefs in the rich eastern pastures 
of Outer Mongolia. Here they were hangers-on — ^partly 
allies and partly tributaries — of the Jurchids who founded 
the Chin dynasty in North China. As the Chin dynasty 
decayed at its capital, its representatives were no longer 
able to keep order among the distant tribes far beyond the 
Great Wall. The family of Jenghis Khan was defeated in 
a tribal feud, and Jenghis as a fatherless boy had to make 
his own way. Entering the service of a chief who was an 
enemy of his father’s enemies, he gradually built up both 
a reputation in battle and a reputation as a man who looked 
after his followers between battles. He was always careful 
to give himself a “legal” excuse whenever he betrayed a 
liege lord or an ally thus appearing as a man loyal to the 
interests of his own followers ratlier than as a man disloyal 
to the chiefs with whom he quarreled. He was fifty years 
old before his tribal wars brought him to the position where 
he could snowball together the strength of all the tribes 
and engage in wars of conquest beyond the tribal area. 

Though Jenghis Khan’s campaigns were greater than 
those of Alexander or any other conqueior, he did not 
actually conquer China. His wars along the Great Wall of 
China were primarily against the Chin dynasty and the 
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Tangut kingdom; it was while he was returning from his 
final victory over the Tangut ruler that he died. The over- 
throw of the Sung dynasty was completed after his death, 
when the Mongols rode all the way to the Yangtze and far 
beyond the Yangtze into Burma. 

Several Mongol empires were formed after the death of 
Jenghis Khan — in Persia, in Central Asia and southern 
Russia, and in China. The dynasty in China, under the 
name of Yuan, was founded by his grandson Kublai Khan. 
It was regarded as the senior Mongol dynasty, to which 
the others were rather vaguely subordinate. 

Because of their enormously wide conquests, the Mongols 
provided communications which made possible a good deal 
of trade and cultural interchange between China, western 
Asia, and Europe. Nevertheless the Mongols were regarded 
in Europe as the darkest kind of savages, and in China also 
the Yuan dynasty is not considered by the Chinese to have 
reached a high cultural level, though the paintings of that 
period are greatly admired. 

The Mongols themselves had no urbane culture, but they 
were important carriers of cultural influences. Through 
them the knowledge of printing and gunpowder spread to 
Europe, and from Central Asia and Persia they brought ad- 
ministrators, mathematicians, and engineers to China. 
These foreigners in the Mongol service brought with them 
kaoliang (sorghum millet) •and cotton as new crops; and 
with Persian engineers and Chinese gunpowder the Mon- 
gols undertook massive siege operations against walled 
cities. 

Being warriors rather than literati, the Mongols liked 
their learning popularized. They had a zest for the theater, 
and in music and stylized form the Chinese theatrical opera 
derives from the Mongol period. The Mongols also loved 
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romantic and picaresque historical novels, which they could 
learn to read more easily than the stilted classics. 

People of western countries have always had a special 
interest in the history of the Mongol or Yuan dynasty in 
China because of the travels of Marco Polo. More people 
have heard about Marco Polo than have read his accounts, 
and this hearsay has left us with a romantic but somewhat 
hazy idea of the man and his time. What Marco Polo actually 
tells us, supplemented by the accounts of other travelers, 
shows us an empire almost incredibly vast but badly put 
together. The Mongol conquerors tried hard not to let 
themselves become enmeshed in the Chinese bureaucratic 
system, to draw a tribute from China, but not to “become 
Chinese.” Yet the empire which they had created was one 
which it was impossible to integrate under the conditions 
of a time when there was no machine industry and when the 
fastest communication was by mounted courier. 

The Mongols did not want to turn Chinese, yet it was 
impossible for them to remain pure nomad warriors, be- 
cause of the economic and social effects on them of ruling 
Cliina and administering the profitable but cumbersome 
and at the same time intricate machinery of its irrigation, 
flood prevention, and minutely subdivided system of col- 
lecting land taxes and land rents. It is not surprising that 
their empire, which Marco Polo — ^judging it by the Euro- 
pean standards of his time — considered to be the most pow- 
erful, stable, and efficiently ruled in the world, crashed in 
confusion less than a hundred years after tire time of his 
travels. 

The fall of the Mongol Empire was different from that 
of any other Chinese dynasty. Fhst the Mongol homeland 
itself began to become impatient of control by the court 
at Peking and unwilling in obedience to an emperor whom 
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the Mongols had come to think of as distant, effete, and 
un-Mongol. Then the Chinese began to rise in rebellion. 
Peasant revolt in the Yangtze valley reduced the revenues 
and weakened the power of the state. 

THE MING DYNASTY— NATIONALISM 

Out of this fighting arose the man who founded the Ming 
dynasty in the middle of the fourteenth century. Having 
been a wandering Buddhist priest, he was closely in touch 
with the people; having been a bandit rebel against the 
Mongols, he was a nationalist leader. In fact, the Ming 
dynasty had a nationalist tinge, retained to this day in the 
memories of Chinese, distinguishing it from all other dy- 
nasties. 

Throughout their history the Chinese have probably had 
less racial consciousness than any other great people. In 
all their centuries of war against "barbarians” they seem 
to have thought of themselves as fighting against alien and 
unwelcomed ways of living and doing things rather than 
against “foreign” people. As for the barbarian conquerors 
of China, those who did not adapt themselves to Chinese 
culture found themselves baffled. Even the wealth of the 
culture could not be tapped except through the elaborate 
bureaucracy. Conquerors who attempted simply to plunder 
found that the sources of wealth dried up rapidly. Other 
conquerors, who attempted regular exploitation so as to as- 
sure themselves a steady revenue, found that they could 
do so only by mutual adjustments between their interests 
and those of the bureaucracy. In proportion as they did so, 
they found themselves "beqoming Chinese”; at the same 
time the upper-class, ‘literate, landowning Chinese would 
begin to go over, one after the other, to the new dynasty. 
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The Mongols had never entirely reconciled themselves 
to this process. They even made a conscious attempt to 
supersede the Chinese bureaucracy by importing “civil serv- 
ants” of fiheir own recruited among the literate peoples of 
Central Asia and Persia. Because of this the Mongol dynasty, 
■when it fell, was not only a government that had become 
corrupt and incompetent; it still remained, for most of 
the Chinese people, a government of foreigners. 

As the Chinese armies moved north, under a new national 
leader, the Mongol emperor and his court fled back to Mon- 
golia. Failing to establish a new dynasty there, they be- 
came lost in the turmoil of tribal -wars, just as more than 
one Chinese dynasty of the past few hundred years, retir- 
ing from the North, had been overturned and replaced in 
the South. A number of Mongol nobles, however, did not 
withdraw entirely from China; retiring as far as the frontier, 
they came to terms with the Chinese and managed to hold 
out as princes of feudal domains, professing submission 
and allegiance to the new Chinese dynasty. Such men were 
the equivalents of many a powerful Chinese who, in previous 
centuries, had come to terms with some barbarian con- 
queror, submitting to defeat but at the same time enter- 
ing the service of the new dynasty. 

la culture as in politics the Ming period was nation- 
alistic. The Ming Chinese were restorers, not originators. 
The study of the classics, painting, printing, and the manu- 
facture of such things as lacquer and porcelain had all de- 
generated to a certain extent under the comparatively 
uncouth Mongol rule. The Ming Chinese restored much 
higher standards, but the period as a whole was not highly 
inventive or creative. 

The nationalistic glory of the Ming dynasty has some- 
what obscured the actual distribution of power that fol- 
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lowed the fall of the Mongols. For a few decades, Chinese 
troops campaigned far to the north, defeating the Mongols 
in their own terrain. Then the ancient pattern began to 
reassert itself. The Chinese were unable to maintain them- 
selves as rulers in the steppe habitat of the nomads without 
“going nomad” any more than nomads had been able to 
set up as rulers deep within China without “going Chinese.” 
Since there was a stubborn reluctance among most Chinese 
to stay in nomad territory and adapt themselves to nomad 
life, the territory as a whole gradually came back under the 
rule of tribal chiefe. 

THE MANCHU DYNASTY 

Beyond the Great Wall, it was in the Northeastern Prov- 
inces that the Ming Chinese established themselves most 
firmly. In the southern part of this area there was prosperous 
farming land which had always been populated by Chinese. 
West of the good farming land the Ming authorities dealt 
with a number of Mongol tribes; to the north and north- 
east they dealt with a number of the tribes which are known 
under the collective name of Tungus- For the control of 
all of these peoples they used a mixture of punitive expedi- 
tions, ^ants of titles and honors and subsidies, and gr|nts 
of special rights of trade. 

In the woods and river valleys of the Northeast the 
Tungus tribes were descendants of barbarian warriors who, 
in the twelfth century, had been adherents of the Jurchids 
who founded the Chin dynasty. Some of the petty chieftains 
of these tribes claimed to be, and may actually have been, 
descendants of the Jurchid imperial clan. Among them was 
a family of warriors from which came, in the late sixteenth 
century, the founder of the-next dynasty to rule over China. 
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This man was called Nurhachi. His family paid tribute 
to the Chinese, received grants from the Chinese frontier 
authorities, and carried on blood feuds with other clans of 
backwoods aristocrats. In proportion as the Ming govern- 
ment became decadent in China, its frontier officials found 
it, difficult to keep order among the quarrelsome tribes. 
Clan feuds tended to get out of control and become tribal 
wars; tribal wars tended to get out of control and involve 
the Chinese authorities as partisans, because they no longer 
had the power to intervene as dispassionate arbiters. 

This chaos was what opened the way to a career for a 
man like Nurhachi. Claiming that a relative had been be- 
trayed by the Chinese, he turned against the Chinese. He 
was able to make two kinds of political appeal: drawing on 
his experience among the Chinese, he could criticize the 
breakdown of Chinese government in the region, blaming 
the officials; drawing on his tribal background, he could 
remind the tribal people of the glorious time, many hun- 
dred years before, when their ancestors had conquered a 
large part of China and the government had belonged to 
them. 

After several turbulent decades, Nurhachi became the 
ruler of a powerful border kingdom. His armies made long 
forays into North China. His own tribesmen, to whom he 
had now given the name of Manchu, were only a part of his 
forces; he also enlisted Mongols, Koreans, and many Chi- 
nese. The Manchus at this time had no written language; 
but as their language is rather closely related to Mongol, 
he borrowed the Mongol alphabet and adapted it so that 
documents could be written in Manchu. In this way he 
hoped to make the Manchu language both a symbol and an 
i n s trument of government; but it was evident, even in his 
own lifetime, that this attempt would not succeed. In the 
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mixed kingdom of the Manchus, the main elements of 
systematic government, taxation, and administration were 
from the beginning Chinese, because the most important 
revenue, and even a large part of the military n»anpower, 
were drawn from regions populated by Chinese. 

Nurhachi himself did not live to conquer China, but the 
conquest was the work of the armies which he had built 
up. It was, however, only in part a “foreign” conquest by 
“invading barbarians.” Within China itself the Ming gov- 
ernment was falling to pieces. Peasants were rising in rebel- 
lion, and regional claimants to power were showing them- 
selves. In this turmoil the Manchus, with their mixed legions 
or “Banners” of Manchu, Mongol, and Chinese troops, 
together with many Koreans, had the best military force 
in the field and they were, moreover, the claimants best 
provided with civil administrators and best qualified to 
restore the standard forms and procedures of Chinese gov- 
ernment. 

No previous invaders of China had been so strongly af- 
fected by Chinese culture, before conquering China, as 
had the Manchus. It was the deliberate policy of the Manchu 
emperors to represent themselves as guardians of orthodox 
Chinese traditions. At the same time, being conquerors, 
they liked to take their culture in easy doses. Even the 
“competitive” examinations by which men were qualified 
for positions in the government bureaucracy were made 
easier for Manchus than for Chinese. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Manchu tastes were more eclectic than aus- 
tere. Like the Mongols before them, they preferred the 
sweet flavor of novels to the dry flavor of historical research. 
China’s most famous novel of sophisticated society, “The 
Dream of the Red Chamber,” was written by a Manchu. Of 
the novels written by Chinese, the most important were 
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those which combined fiction mth disguised political pam- 
phleteering: under the pretense of writing spicy scandals, 
they lampooned the corruptness of the whole administra- 
tive syst^ under the Manchus. 

In spite of Manchu policy, Chinese nationalism never 
died. This undoubtedly had something to do with the high 
level reached, during the Manchu period, in comparative 
philology and in the editing of historical texts by scientific 
methods. The spirit of criticism which could not safely 
venture into public discussion of current events turned 
back to the examination of the past. The scholars of the 
Manchu period set up standards of methodical procedure 
which underlie a great part of contemporary China’s out- 
put of critical and theoretical work in the social science. 

If this were all, the history of the Manchu dynasty could 
be written as one more chapter in a series; but in the time 
of the Manchus the history of China began to merge with 
that of the outer world in a totally new way. 



CHAPTER III 


China and the West 


As A RESULT of the great voyages which had opened a way 
across the Atlantic, a way around the Cape of Good Hope, 
and a way around Cape Horn, western traders and mis- 
sionaries had begun to reach the coast of China by sea even 
before the fall of the Ming dynasty. Cannon made by Eu- 
ropeans won a great battle against the Manchus, before the 
Manchus finally broke through the Great Wall. This may 
be taken as symbolic. Although firearms soon became widely 
known in China, and crude muskets were even manufac- 
tured in China, Manchu statesmanship may in large meas- 
ure be described as an attempt to maintain in China the 
rule of a bow-and-arrow aristocracy in spite of the changes 
that were going on in the world as a whole. 

By the eighteenth century, the activities of Europeans in 
China had changed from intermittent contact to increasing 
pressure. 

This change from contact to pressure was due first and 
foremost to great changes among the Europeans themselves. 
The early Portuguese, Spanish, and Dutch, though often 
strongly armed and predatory, were merchants in search of 
commodities that had a high value of rarity and luxury on 
the European market. What they wanted most of all was 
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free opportunity to buy in the Chinese markets. In much 
the same way the Catholic missionaries who accompanied 
the Spanish and Portuguese wanted a chance to win con- 
verts to tbeir faith and to create a place for their faith among 
the religions of Asia. Since the Catholic Church represented 
that part of the society of Europe which was most resistant 
to change, these missionaries were eager to win religious 
adherents but were quite willing to adapt themselves to 
the conservative society and economy of China as a whole. 

Compared with these early comers, the English, who 
toward the end of the eighteenth century becaune the most 
active and numerous among the foreigners along the coast 
of China, were a revolutionary force. A curious symbol of 
this change from one historical period to another is the 
fact that the fim English missionary to China was not only 
a Protestant but a Noncomformist, that is to say, one who 
did not accept the authority of the established Church of 
England, which at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
was quite a serious matter. This missionary, Robert Mor- 
rison, had to travel to China by way of America, because 
of the effort of the British East India Company to stop 
him from getting there at all. From the time that Protestant 
missionary work in China began, the missionaries took 
an attitude sharply different from that of the Catholics. 
Far from seeking merely for converts, and far from ac- 
cepting the culture an<i social system of China, their view 
was that the Chinese, as “benighted heathen,” were an 
inferior people. Everything that was “wrong” with them 
— poverty, ignorance, disease, the bound feet of women, 
the system of marriages arranged between families instead 
of by individuals — ^was to be attributed to the fact that 
they did not believe in the Protestant Christian God. The 
individual Chinese convert must therefore not only accept 
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the new religion but also turn against practically the whole 
of the established Chinese way of living, of thinking, and 
of doing things. In fact it is hardly too much to say that 
the whole of the Protestant missionary movement^in China 
was more of a subverting force than a converting prose- 
lytism. This tendency continued for about a hundred vears, 
until the rise of a revolutionary movement among the Ctii- 
nese themselves began to assert the startling doctrine that 
the Chinese were as good as anybody else and entitled to 
organize and manage their own Protestant Christian church. 

CHINA AS A MARKET 

Trade, under the pressure of England’s Industrial Revo- 
lution, brought its own attack on Chinese culture parallel 
to the missionaries’ faultfinding. English merchants com- 
peted to win the Chinese market for their English goods. 

In the eighteenth century British trade with China had 
been predominantly an activity of the East India Company, 
and an extension of that company’s monopoly from India 
to China. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries trade 
had been dominated by the theory of “mercantilism,” A 
group of merchants would form a company and apply to 
the government of their own country for a charter giving 
them a monopoly of trading rights in some geographical 
region. This device enabled private interests to use the 
power of the government of their country to compete 
against similar groups supported by the governments of 
other countries, and at the same time to prevent other 
groups in their own country from trading in the same 
region and competing with them. Protected in this way, 
they were able to monofKjlize the trade in a number of 
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commodities, controlling prices and insuring enormous 
profits. 

In the case of England, the great wealth brought back 
from India provided much of the capital which gave Eng- 
land a head start in carrying through the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. This capital in turn created new private-interest groups 
in England which eventually conflicted with and overthrew 
the monopoly trading privileges of the East India Com- 
pany. This change within England was reflected in the 
activities of the British in China and brought about a new 
relationship between the British government and the Chi- 
nese government. 

In the eighteenth century the East India ships had come 
to China primarily for cargoes of silk, tea, and porcelain. 
The first flowered wallpaper used in Europe also came from 
China. In return the Chinese bought such luxury goods as 
clocks and watches; but on the whole the Chinese, who 
considered their civilization infinitely superior to that of 
the westerners, did not have nearly so much to buy from 
the westerners as they had to sell to them. 

To make up the balance of trade, the western traders had 
to bring in great quantities of silver. Naturally the west- 
erners looked eagerly for some commodity that could be 
sold in China in really large quantities. American clipper 
ships, for instance, took with them from New England large 
quantities of the ginseng root, valued by the Chinese as 
medicine. Filling the rest of their cargo space with rum, 
kettles, hatchets, and other trade goods, they would sail 
around Cape Horn and up the Pacific Coast of America all 
the way to the Columbia River, where they traded with the 
Indians for valuable furs. Then with their furs and ginseng 
they crossed the Pacific to China, taking with them also sil- 
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ver dollars which they had acquired in Mexico on the way 
up the Pacific Coast. With these cargoes and coins they 
would trade for Chinese goods; and this practice inciden- 
tally accounts for the fact that the silver dollar in China 
came to be known as the “Mexican dollar.” 

There were more things for the foreign traders to buy 
than they had to sell and these things continued to be pa?d 
for chiefly in silver until British merchants found a market 
for opium. This commodity brought about a rapid reversal 
of the balance of trade. The Chinese began to consume so 
much opium that soon the foreign ships, instead of bringing 
silver to China, were sailing away from China with stocks 
of silver. 

Other changes were taking place at the same time. On the 
one hand, opium had such a high value that the trade in it 
could not be successfully confined to a monopoly; there 
was plenty of money left over to bribe officials, and more 
and more traders made their private arrangements and 
crowded into the business. More important still, though 
not so obvious at first, were the new pressures beginning 
to operate far away in England. The constantly growing 
factories in England became strong enough to influence 
the government. They forced all ships sailing from Eng- 
land to carry a quota of manufactured textiles, even though 
the market for these commodities in China was as vet so 
undeveloped that many of the textiles had to be sold at a 
loss. 

There were three results of all these changes. First, the 
Chinrae government, alarmed at the loss of silver, tried to 
enforce regulations severely restricting the trade. Second, 
the older British monopoly interests, trying to maintain 
their established market, urged the British government to 
four the Chinese government to continue accepting the im- 
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port of opium, whether they liked it or not. And third, the 
newer British interests, pushing impatiently to find or cre- 
ate new markets for their manufactured commodities, espe- 
cially t^tiles, urged the British government to force the 
Chinese government to accept the principle of free oppor- 
tunity to trade for all merchants dealing in any commodi- 
tfes. 

Since these new British interests represented an expand- 
ing industrial capacity to manufacture not only greater 
quantities but more kinds of commodities, they were as 
much opposed to the old British monopoly charters as to 
any other kind of limitation on trade, and framed their 
demands in such a way that they were supported by similar 
interests in other countries. Thus the new British drive 
for free trade became the spearhead of a new international 
development. 


FOREIGN DOMINATION 

This tangled interplay of private interests and govern- 
ment policy came to a crisis when a zealous Chinese official 
seized and burned a large stock of British-owned opium. 
The controversy developed into the Opium War, in which 
the British government supported the interests of the British 
merchants. It ended in the Treaty of Nanking in 1842. The 
terms of this treaty, and other negotiations which immedi- 
ately followed, completely changed the international status 
of China, with five chief consequences. 

First: The Chinese were forced to pay not only for the 
burned opium which was the immediate cause of the war, 
but for the cost to the British of fighting the war. This pay- 
ment established a new principle, and from that time for- 
ward, whenever the Chinese were defeated, they not only 
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suffered the other consequences of defeat, but had to pay 
an indemnity to cover the expenses of whatever country 
had defeated them. 

Second: The indemnity for the Opium War, to which 
other indemnities were later added, saddled the Chinese 
government with an international debt and a yearly tribute 
which could not be paid under the existing system of taxa- 
tion. In order to raise the necessary funds, a customs service 
was created to collect dues on foreign trade. This service 
was from the beginning dominated by the foreign powers, 
principally the British, and dues were collected at the flat 
rate of five per cent of the value of all goods. This low tariff 
opened the way to the penetration of China by foreign 
manufactured commodities, and at the same time prevented 
the Chinese from developing industries of their own under 
the protection of a tariff framed in the national interest. 

Third: Whereas the Chinese had formerly limited trade 
to the single port of Canton, the foreigners now secured the 
'right to trade at a number of other poxts. These became 
known as the Treaty Ports, became they were opened under 
the treaties forced on the Chinese. At one or two of these 
ports there were international settlements within which 
all foreigners lived, under local self-government; in most 
of them, separate national concessions were granted to vari- 
om foreign countries. Within these settlements and con- 
cessiom foreign consuls had jurisdiction over their own 
nationals, and a Chinese who had a civil suit against a for- 
eigner had to have it judged under foreign law. This aspect 
of the “unequal treaties” gave the foreigners not only politi- 
cal power and social prestige, but tremendous economic 
leverage. 

Fourth: Political and economic domination were assured 
to the western nations by their overwhelming technical 
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superiority in arms manufacture. Before the Industrial 
Revolution, cannon were made almost entirely in royal or 
state arsenals and small arms by individual craftsmen work- 
ing eithier for the state or independently. This was the 
practice both in China and in the western countries. But 
in Europe and America the Industrial Revolution made 
metals abundant. Eli Whitney’s first venture in mass pro- 
duction was in the manufacture of muskets. China, limited 
by handicraft methods, lagged behind both in the mining 
and the processing of metals. And while China in time 
bought arms and munitions and even a navy, the foreign 
powers naturally took care that she should never become 
their equal in arms. 

Fifth: Under a separate treaty signed in 1843, the British 
established the “most-favored nation clause.” This subjected 
the Chinese to another new principle: that any privilege 
won from them by any foreign country could be equally 
enjoyed by all other foreign countries. The Americans were 
the first to take advantage of this clause, under a treaty 
signed in 1844. Thus China, instead of being conquered 
and made a colony by one nation, became virtually the 
international colony of all nations which had merchant 
ships to send to China and gunboats to accompany them. 
As the result of a victory won in the first instance by the 
British there came into being a new international system, 
controlling the country with the greatest population in the 
world; a country with a tremendous geographical area and 
with enormous undeveloped resources which it was hence- 
forth unable to develop in its own national interest. This 
system of “unequal treaties” limited the sovereignty of 
China and gave rights in China and over China to the 
“Treaty Powers.” 

It is worth devoting a few words to the special American 
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intCTCst in these new developments. The Americans were 
themselves a new nation, with a vast undeveloped hinter- 
land of their own. At the same time, the Americans were 
also in the forefront of the world-wide Industriah Revolu- 
tion. Unhampered by the established social structure and 
vested interest of Europe, they developed a social and eco- 
nomic system which was the most perfect expression of the 
new age created by the Industrial Revolution. This made 
the Americans, busy though they were in the develop- 
ment of their own country, keenly conscious of the new 
principle of world-wide trade. Although America built up 
its own industrial system behind a protective tariff, the 
American interest everywhere else in the world was against 
both national monopolies and monopolies controlled by 
groups within nations. For this reason, although the United 
States was not ready to stake out concessions in the Treaty 
Ports, American merchants lived in the concessions held by 
other countri^ and claimed all the advantages and privi- 
leges of the concession system. 

After the Opium War, domestic developments and for- 
eign relations in, China were more closely connected than 
in any other country. The d^ee of foreign control forced 
a number of changes on the Chinese and at the same time 
pi evented other changes. Economically, this resulted in 
great distortion. China had quantities of cheap raw mate- 
rials, but the foreigners had a controlling power not only 
in finance and technology but also in political security. 
As a result, industry was unable to develop in an organic 
and functional way related to the sources of raw mate- 
rials and the distribution of potential domestic markets; 
it grew up instead in a lopsided way at seaports like Shang- 
hai and Tientsin and river ports like Hankow. Here fac- 
tories could be built in foreign concessions under foreign 
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flags, free of Chinese taxation and protected when necessary 
by foreign gunboats. To these ports the raw materials were 
brought by cheap inland water transport and cheap human 
labor. Xiie cheapness of labor, more than any other factor, 
made it possible to process these materials at a profit. Not 
unnaturally, the first Chinese industries were imitations of 
foreign enterprises, and grew up close to the foreign-con- 
trolled centers, thus increasing the nonfunctional concentra- 
tion of industry at points accessible to foreign-owned 
steamers. 

Politically there was also great distortion. At the time of 
the Opium War, the Manchu dynasty was already in marked 
decay. The Opium War gravely injured the prestige of the 
Manchus, and their dynasty would have fallen within a 
decade or two, had it not been for the fact that the foreigners 
themselves, after defeating the Manchus, had an interest in 
maintaining the dynasty in order to dictate, through the 
Manchu court, the kind of government that suited their own 
interests. The second half of the nineteenth century was 
therefore a period of brutal confusion, held in check by 
the intermittent application of foreign violence. Through- 
out this period the foreigners had only one device for ruling 
China which really counted: reliance on the Strong Man. 
The Strong Man, in practice, turned out always to be a 
man weak enough to accept orders and control from abroad, 
but strongs enough to give orders and exercise control do- 
mestically. 

Within China, the most important events between the 
Opium War and the Chinese Revolution of 1911 were the 
Taipihg Rebellion (1848-65), and the Boxer Rebellion 
(1900). Further complications were the Anglo-French war 
against China in 1860-61; the depredation of the French 
in connection with their annexation of part of what is now 
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French Indo-China; the Japanese war against China of 
1894-95; the international punitive expedition to China 
which ended the Boxer Rebellion; and the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5, which was fought on Chinese territory. 

The Taiping Rebellion lasted more than fifteen years. 
It spread over eleven provinces south of the Yangtze and 
along the Yangtze, and is believed to have cost about 
20,000,000 lives. It was in part a peasant rebellion and in 
part a national rising against the Manchus. Owing to the fact 
that the leader of the rebellion was influenced in his early 
years by Christian teachings, there was for a while quite 
a strong tendency among some foreigners in China to ad- 
vocate support for the rebels, but eventually foreign in- 
terests decided to bolster up tlie Manchu government. Ac- 
cordingly, a British officer, the famous “Chinese Gordon,” 
was lent to the Manchus and the rebellion was put down by 
force. 

The Taiping Rebellion left behind a permanent tradi- 
tion of both social and political revolution, and it ought 
to be regarded as the first revolutionary war in the long 
struggle which created the independent China of today. 
Unfortunately, there also developed out of the Taiping 
Rebellion a new and sinister factor in Chinese politics — 
the semimodern Chinese army. These troops and the mili- 
tarists who commanded them were strong enough to tyran- 
nize within China, but not strong enough to fifht a war 
of national defense against foreign aggression. Their first 
effect was to eat up revenue and their second effect was to 
make command of an army even more important for am- 
bitious officials than a high appointment at the imperial 
court. 

More treaties were signed as the nineteenth century pro- 
gressed, all increasing and defining the degree of foreign 
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control. Then in 1894 came the calamitoiis war with Japan. 
Its consequences were even worse than a defeat by Britain 
or France might have been. For the western powers Japan’s 
victory meant that she now claimed a place in the ring of 
despoilers closing in on China; moreover, Japan was within 
closer striking distance of China than any other naval power. 
This new circumstance intensified the competition for stra- 
tegic bases and economic spheres of influence in China to 
the point where China was threatened with actual dismem- 
berment. 


THE OPEN DOOR 

Final crisis was deferred by the policy of the Open Door, 
proposed by American Secretary of State Hay in 1899 in 
a series of notes to the Treaty Powers who might have 
sought to partition China into separate colonial posses- 
sions. Essentially, the Open Door was a further develop- 
ment of the permanent American policy, which may be 
called a policy of “hitchhiking” imperialism in preference 
to active imperialism. That is to say, America did not take 
the lead in seizing Chinese territory or imposing legal dis- 
abilities on the Chinese, but did demand that whatever was 
gouged out of China by any other nation should not be 
monopolized by that nation alone, but shared with all 
comers. 

The Open Door notes did not propose a cessation of im- 
perialistic demands on China; they merely registered a 
claim of “me too.” That is to say, whatever any country took 
in China, it must leave an Open Door for American trade 
and enterprise. The practical effect of this arrangement was 
to halt the process of cutting China up into colonial pos- 
sessions. There developed, instead, a uniform procedure of 
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presenting joint international demands to the Chinese gov- 
ernment. This accounts for both the strength and the 
weakness of America's long-maintained fwlicy of checking 
Japan’s imperialistic encroachments in China. America did 
restrain Japan with a good deal of effectiveness; but the 
restraint was never worded in clear-cut terms of anti- 
imperialism, because all that America attempted to pre- 
vent was the acquisition by Japan of exclusive rights, 
privileges, and territorial control. 

The Open Door policy, far from being an isolated Ameri- 
can pronouncement, was a compromise formula for keeping 
rivalry under control. In fact, the first draft of the formula 
was not the work of the American State Department, but of 
an Englishman named Hippisley who was in the Chinese 
Customs Service, and therefore technically in the employ 
of the Chinese government, although actually an executive 
of the international control over China’s most important 
source of revenue. 

The rivalry of the last decade of the nineteenth century 
was complicated by the fact that Tsarist Russia was the only 
great power which had direct access to China by land. This 
situation led to attempts to regulate the competition be- 
tween encroachment on China from the land and from the 
sea. After the Japanese victory over China in 1895, Russia, 
Germany, and France intervened to limit the territorial 
claims which Japan made on China; then came the Boxer 
Rebellion and the invasion of China by international forces 
to put down the rebellion. 


THE BOXER REBEUJON 

The Boxer Rebellion was a result of the fact that for 
decades the encroachments of foreign countries had been 
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both breaking down the Manchu dynasty in China and prop- 
ping it up. Defeats had destroyed the prestige of the gov- 
ernment, and the indemnities paid for defeat had put a 
larger and larger share of China’s revenue under foreign 
control. Yet the foreigners, not quite ready to partition 
(JJhina, always gave back to the Manchu court just enough 
power to keep on ruling badly, without being able to rule 
effectively. 

It is hardly surprising either that the Chinese people were 
resentful, or that their resentment was bewildered. Secret 
societies abounded, because it was only in secrecy that the 
people, especially the peasants, could safely organize. Or- 
ganization in secret, to prepare for open rebellion, was the 
Chinese peasant’s traditional mode of direct political action. 
Such societies, of which the Boxer Society was one, were 
naturally and inevitably antidynastic, but at this period they 
were also antiforeign, because the westerners in China were 
intruders like the Manchus, quite as arrogant as the Man- 
chus and even more powerful. 

In the year 1900, when peasant outbreaks began to in- 
crease in frequency and in the number of rebels involved, 
the Manchu court attempted a desperate gamble: to turn 
the insurgents away from themselves, they turned them 
against the foreigners, promising them support and blam- 
ing all the sufferings of China on the “foreign devils.” The 
viceroys of the Yangtze region and the South, who knew 
more about the real strength of the foreigners, prevented 
the spread of the Boxer movement; but in the North mis- 
sionaries tvere murdered and all the foreigners in Peking 
were besieged within the semifortified Legation Quarter. 
They were eventually rescued by an international military 
expedition; and once more a heavy indemnity was imposed 
on China, the payments on which could only be met by 
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giving the foreigners still more control of China’s revenues. 
This burden was partially mitigated some years later when 
most of the powers involved remitted to China what was 
still owed to them of the Boxer indemnity funds, to, be used 
laigely for educational and cultural purposes. 

In spite of the terms of settlement, Russian forces re- 
mained in Manchuria in great numbers, and consequently 
when the Russo-Japanese War broke out in 1904 the fact 
that the Japanese invaded Chinese territory to carr\' on the 
war was regarded by many people as less important than 
the fact that they were challenging Russian power on Chi- 
nese territory. The trend of opinion began to turn the other 
way again when the Japanese, after their victory', replaced 
the Russians as the people who were most likely to exploit 
a position of special advantage on the very threshold of 
Cii^a. 



PART THREE 


Modern China 




CHAPTER I 


The Chinese Revolution 


After the Boxer Rebellion, the Manchu dynasty in China 
was doomed. The only question was whether the Chinese 
could organize a movement capable of setting up a new 
government before the foreign powers partitioned the whole 
country. 

The political genius of the movement which overthrew 
the Manchus and founded the Republic of China was Sun 
Yat-sen; the raw material with which he worked was the 
wide network of anti-Manchu and anti-imperialist secret 
societies among the Chinese in China and the Chinese 
abroad. Out of this raw material he built a politicallv dis- 
ciplined revolutionary party and a coherent theory of the 
aims of the Chinese Revolution and the methods by which 
to achieve them. 

THE FIRST REVOLUTION 

The Revolution began many years before Sun Yat-sen’s 
full ascendancy was recognized. It broke out in 1911, while 
Sun was abroad. The destructive work of the Revolution 
was quickly finished; the empire fell because it was too 
rotten to stand. The constructive work of the Revolution, 
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however, lagged for many years because there was not yet 
enough training and discipline among the revolutionaries. 

The western world received the Revolution of igi i with 
little enthusiasm, but could not quite decide to suppress it, 
because the great powers were already lining up for the 
savage world-wide war over colonies, markets, and invest- 
ments which broke out in 1914. The great powers accdfd- 
ingly limited themselves to tlie policy of aiding a “strong 
man” to usurp control of the new Republic, in order that 
he might act as trustee for foreign treaty rights, privileges, 
markets, loans, and investments. In order to make sure of 
him, they granted him an international loan. This “strong 
man” was Yuan Shih-kai, the first of the modern war lords, 
who later tried to make himself emperor. 

From this time on until the Second Revolution of 1926- 
27 the war lord — the politician with a private army — ^be- 
came the dominant factor in China. The typical war lord 
aimed at the control, if possible, of a seaport trough which 
he could receive shipments of arras from abroad. If he con- 
trolled an inland area, he frequently tried to set up an 
anenal, in order to supply himself with arms. He financed 
his private army by collecting all taxes within the territory 
occupied by his army. 

All war lords bargained, shadow-boxed, and occasionally 
fought between themselves and with or against the central 
government. The individual war lords could either bargain 
over the price for which he would be willing to support 
the central government, or threaten to support some other 
war lord against the central government. Various foreign 
governments had dealings, direct or indirect, with one war 
lord or another; but most of them did so only in search of 
a strongest man among the strong men — someone who could 
be set up as the internationally recognized dictator of all 
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China, competent to mortgage China’s minerals and other 
natural resources in return for loans. 

Japan, on the other hand, pursued a calculated policy 
of always supporting more than one war lord, since Japan 
did not want a unified dictatorship any more than any other 
form of unity in China. The Japanese method was to negoti- 
ate* local concessions from a regional war lord, and then 
press for recognition of these concessions by the central 
government. By way of insurance, whenever the Japanese 
dealt with a man in power, they also dealt with one of the 
leading claimants to his power. 

For many years, one of the most independent and power- 
ful of the war lords with whom they dealt was Chang Tso- 
lin, who controlled Northeast China, where the Japanese 
enjoyed many special privileges. According to his lights, 
Chang Tso-lin was an honest war lord; he would bargain 
for support against other war lords, but he would not sell 
his country outright. This eventually made it necessary 
for the Japanese to get rid of him; his train was blown up 
while on a stretch of track patrolled by Japanese sentries. 
No Chinese had been allowed to approach this stretch of 
track for some time. 

It is important to remember that a great part of the war- 
lord period in China ran parallel with the war in Europe 
from 1914 to 1918. Moreover, while this war ended in Eu- 
rope with the Armistice of 1918 and the Versailles Treaty 
of 1919. it did not really end in Eastern Asia until the 
Japanese finally abandoned their attempt to occupy Siberia. 
At the Washington Conference of 1922, when new treaties 
were drawn up defining the balance of naval and political 
power in Eastern Asia and the Pacific, international pres- 
sure was applied to make Japan withdraw from Siberia. 

Until the Washington Conference, China had been 
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threatened by Japan almost from day to day. Japan used 
Northeast China as a base against both China and Russia. 
In 1915, when the other major powers were locked in war 
in Europe, and America’s attention was also diver^^ed across 
the Atlantic, Japan had made one especially bold attempt 
to assert permanent control over China. She presented the 
Twenty-one Demands, which were intended to win for Her 
certain powers of control over China, and certain powers 
of veto, military, political, and financial. China had to give 
in to some of the demands, and probably would have had 
to accept all of them, had it not been for the fact that the 
demands, which Japan intended to keep secret, were re- 
vealed in America. 

During these years of trouble Sun Yat-sen continued his 
work, though regarded by the western powers as an ineffec- 
tive visionary. His major source of strength was his ability 
to bring together men of widely divergent views, theories, 
and personal interests, and to persuade them to work to- 
gether in one direction, guided by what they had in com- 
mon. The number of his adherents varied. When things got 
a little better, the more cautious or easily satisfied would 
drop out, feeling that enough had been won, at least for 
the present. When, on the other hand, the situation got 
decidedly worse, the more timid would be frightened away. 
Time after time the revolutionary movement was checked 
when Sun Yat-sen was abandoned, or even driven out, by 
some militarist who had worked with him only long enough 
to get a few troops under his command, or when foreign 
interests, alarmed by the growth of his “subversive” move- 
ment, began to threaten or bribe his political followers. 

Yet Sun Yat-sen was always able to keep on working. 
During his periods of exile he carried the political news 
and current political opinions of China to the Chinese 
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abroad; whenever he returned to China, he brought back 
both political funds and political views from the Chinese 
abroad. He was the very man to serve as the link between 
the Chinese at home and overseas, because he was born on 
the coast of China, in a district from which Chinese had 
emigrated to many lands. As a boy he had himself gone to 
Hawaii, and studied for a while in American schools. Later 
he studied for a medical degree in Hong Kong, the British 
colonial foothold in China. 

The overseas Chinese played a great part in the Chinese 
Revolution, both by remitting funds for political action 
and by communicating ideas which helped to mature Chi- 
nese political thinking. They were the descendants of Chi- 
nese who had gone abroad, to the American mainland, to 
Hawaii, and most of all to the British, French, and Dutch 
colonial possessions in Southeast Asia. Most of the emigrants 
were very poor peasants, hired to work as docile, cheap, and 
politically defenseless laborers. They built railroads in 
America, mined tin in Malaya, grew rubber and other 
plantation products in various colonies. Because they were 
Chinese and clannish, they helped each other; because they 
were Chinese and frugal, they first saved money and then 
invested it; because they were Chinese and bred to believe 
that education is power, they sent their children to school. 

The result was that a large proportion of these overseas 
Chinese became prosperous and progressive. Yet in Amer- 
ica they were held back by color prejudice and in all the 
colonies, although they were regarded as very desirable “na- 
tives,” they were up against the basic assumption that 
“natives” are not fit to rule themselves. This discrimination 
awakened their nationalism and turned their thoughts back 
to China- If they wished to remain abroad, only a strong 
and free China could help them to improve their status; if 
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they wished to return to China, they were not willing to 
live under an incompetent monarchy, an unchanging social 
system, and an economic structure which did not permit 
them to make advantageous use of either the money or the 
technical qualifications which they had acquired abroad. 

Consequently the overseas Chinese were ardently in favor 
of revolution at home. Even prosperous Chinese were ex- 
ceptionally radical in their revolutionary thinking. One 
reason was that colonial governments are normally so au- 
thoritarian that colonial subjects who think politically at 
all are forced to think radically. Another reason was that, 
being without political life, they could only tliink politi- 
cally. Political thought without political action always tends 
to radicalism, because the more radically a political theory 
is stated, the more logical it can be made. It is the working 
practice of politics which, through the persistent human 
pressure toward compromise, blunts the sharp edge of 
theory and makes political practice less logical but more 
workable. 


THE SECOND REVOLUTION 

For China, as for Russia, the great revolutionary op- 
portunity came when the war in Europe had shattered the 
foundations of the prevailing world order. Sun Yat-sen did 
not live to make full use of this opportunity. He died in 
1925. His last great achievement was the ideological prepara- 
tion for the Second Revolution of 1926-27, when he lec- 
tured to thousands of his followers at Canton. These lec- 
tures, which were never completed, were edited into their 
present form after his death, as the San Min Chu 1 or Three 
People’s Principles. They preserve for us the most important 
statement of Sun Yat-sen’s ideas. The Three Principles 
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are usually translated as Nationalism, Democracy, and the 
People’s Livelihood. Dr. Sun Fo, the son of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
has proposed as an alternative rendering: National Democ- 
racy, Political Democracy, Economic Democracy. 

Sun Yat-sen’s teachings have often been called obscure, 
but there are certain points of reference which make it 
easier to understand them. At the close of the European 
War in 1918 the whole of Asia was agitated by the fact that 
while the nations which had defeated Germany had talked 
of “making the world safe for democracy,” they were them- 
selves clearly determined not to bring the colonial system to 
an end. Eastern Asia from India to Korea resounded with 
demands for independence, or at the very least for in- 
creased representation in local government. In addition, 
the colonial peoples were electrified by the news of the 
Russian Revolution. They did not need to understand 
Marxism to appreciate the significance of the fall of one 
of the great empires. In Asia, the most important sequel 
of the Russian Revolution was the failure of the Japanese 
attempt to annex eastern Siberia. This was the first time 
since the eighteenth century that a calculated attempt to 
conquer a colony had failed. 

The very idea of revolution in China had therefore be- 
come something much more massive than it had been in 
1911. Once the revolutionary movement had been a spear- 
head formed out of intellectuals interested in theories of 
political systems, and merchants and industrialists who. be- 
cause they lacked political representation, had not been 
able to make the most of their economic potentialities The 
weakness of this spearhead tvas that it did not have much 
of a shaft. Now, instead, of a spear with a shaft, the re\olu- 
tionary movement embraced the whole people of China, 
compacted into a massive battering ram. 
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The aim of Sun Yat-sen, in lecturing publicly, was to 
weld this popular support into the strongest possible coali- 
tion. He had also to deal tvith one especially delicate prob- 
lem: how to reconcile his followers who were -afraid of 
armed intervention by Britain, America, and the other 
Treaty Powers with his other followers who rejoiced in the 
aid being given by the Soviet Union. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party had been formed in 1921. Its members were 
allowed to join Sun Yat-sen’s Kuomintang or Nationalist 
Party and some Kuomintang members who were not Com- 
munists were sent to Russia for study, one of whom was 
Chiang Kai-shek. There was also the fact that Sun Yat-sen 
had signed agreements with Soviet representatives, and 
had received Soviet military experts and political organ- 
izers. These agreements alarmed the Treaty Powers, and 
many Chinese, because they were the first and only political 
agreements with a Chinese political faction or leader that 
had no strings attached to them. The Soviet Union simply 
said that it approved what Sun Yat-sen was trying to do, 
and would help him, although it realized that he was not 
trying to make China Communist. Previously no Chinese 
had ever signed a foreign political agreement without sign- 
ing away Chinese territory or resources. The very fact that 
Sun Yat-sen had signed agreements with no strings attached 
made it suspected that there were secret clauses of control. 

There was also the fact that the Communists with whom 
Sun Yat-sen was dealing were not a solidly united party. 
This period was the one of struggle between Trotskv and 
Stalin, which also involved every other faction or potential 
leader 'of a faction in Russia. China became one of the 
ideological battlegrounds of Russia. Every politically promi- 
nent person in the Soviet Union felt called on to contribute 
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his ideas on conditions in China, and what ought to be 
done about China. 

All of these matters undoubtedly had a great deal to do 
with the xautious and rather involved way in which Sun 
Yat-sen “talked around” the subjects of socialism and com- 
munism and the application of Marxist theories to Chinese 
problems. He was following his established practice of em- 
phasizing points of agreement rather than disagreement, 
of drawing to himself as many new followers as possible 
without alienating old followers. 

It was only after Sun Yat-sen ’s death that the armies in- 
spired by his Kuomintang or Nationalist Party began their 
march north from Canton to unify all China. This march 
was the famous Northern Expedition under the command 
of Chiang Kai-shek. The troops were partly trained by a 
picked body of officers, who had themselves been trained 
by Russian instructors. In addition, the armies were ac- 
companied and preceded by political organizers. Many of 
these had been trained in Communist methods, and there 
were Communists among them; but the ideas and interests 
to which they appealed were oveiwhelmingly Nationalist, 
rather tlian Communist. As a result the war-lord armies, 
which were not bound together by either patriotism or 
nationalism, were overwhelmed as much by political dis- 
integration as by the professional superiority of the Na- 
tionalists. 

The prevailing opinion of foreign political and business 
representati\ es in China was bitterly anti-Nationalist, al- 
though a good many missionaries, especially those engaged 
in educational work and those in the interior who were 
closely in touch with the common people, recognized that 
the Kuomintang truly represented the people of China as 
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a whole. When the Nationalist armies came into the zone 
of long-established foreign interests along the Yangtze there 
was a succession of crises. Some of the foreigners were ar- 
rogantly determined to maintain the traditional attitude 
that the Chinese, no matter what they fought about among 
themselves, had no right to disturb foreign “laiv and order.” 
Some of the Chinese were impetuously determined to show 
that the time had now come when the Chinese were going 
to do what they liked in their own country and that for- 
eigners had better accept this new dispensation or get out 
of the way, at the risk of being hurt. 

Some foreigners were killed, including missionaries; some 
foreign property was burned or looted; but much more 
publicity was given in the world press to such incidents 
than to several nasty flare-ups of the old “gunboat policy" 
when foreign warships fired vindictively on the Chinese, 
killing and wounding not individuals but thousands of 
people. 

The rapid advance of the Northern Expedition slowed 
after Hankow, Nanking, and Shanghai had been occupied. 
Ruthless Japanese intervention delayed the march of the 
Nationalists north of the Yangtze. As the main Nationalist 
force ad\ anced up the railway from Nanking toward Tien- 
tsin and Peking the Japanese military forces in the province 
of Shantung obstructed them, provoking an armed clash. 

The highest councils of the Kuomintang had now to re- 
consider their whole position. In North China they ran 
the risk of an undeclared war with Japan. In Shanghai they 
occupied the Chinese city, but not the International Con- 
cession and the French Concession, the greatest strongholds 
in China of foreign investment, business interest, and politi- 
cal privilege — a center from which powerful pressure was 
being brought to bear on Washington, London, and other 
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foreign capitals. The question was whether the National 
Revolution should push through to immediate and com- 
plete victory at the risk of foreign military intervention, or 
should p^use, consolidate its already impressive victories, 
and try to win by negotiation the rest of what had vet to 
be won. 

^\-t this point there were important realignments within 
the Kuomintang. Many of those who had been most ardent 
in launching the new revolutionary movement were now 
convinced that enough had been won for the moment and 
thought that it would be wise to consolidate. Many of the 
wealthier Chinese, including some of those from abroad 
who had financed and inspired the Revolution, had now 
shifted at least one foot from the position of “have not” to 
the position of “have.” A situation had been created within 
China in which, instead of agitating for more change, those 
who, as leaders of the Revolution, had been the first to bene- 
fit from its success, could settle down to problems of adminis- 
tration and organization. 



CHAPTER II 


Changing China before the War 


From 1928 to 1937 the Chinese government had two main 
lines of policy; to achieve uniformity of political structure 
and administrative control within China, and to strengthen 
and modernize the country. This was the decade in which 
the western-trained Chinese had their greatest opportunity. 
They had unlimited things to do, and a strong government 
backing them. This made possible China’s greatest and 
most rapid advances in industrial growth, mining, banking, 
engineering, education, and medicine and public health. 
The whole people felt that China was becoming more mod- 
em and progressive, because they could see it happening. 
At the same time the whole nation was conscious of one 
great danger: that Japan would not allow it to go on hap- 
pening. 

Japanese resistance to the unification of China began im- 
mediately, with an attempt to prevent Nationalist control 
of North China. This brought on a crisis. If the Nation- 
alists pushed on too resolutely, there was a very real dan- 
ger that other Treaty Powers would back up the Japa- 
nese. On the other hand, the Nationalists already held 
Shanghai and the Yangtze. If they could show that they in- 
tended to allow business at a profit for the important Ameri- 

140 
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can and especially British interests in this region, they could 
prevent a united front among the Treaty Powers. 

To make its intentions clear the new government broke 
with the Communists and estranged itself from Russia. Here 
foreign policy interlocked with domestic problems. How far 
was the new government to represent the urban interests 
of the small but rapidly growing Chinese capitalist class of 
merchants, bankers, owners of factories and insurance com- 
panies and steamship lines, and the overseas Chinese who 
remitted money to China? How much heed was to be paid 
to the inland provinces where landlords were still the 
dominant “upper class”? In the army, where was the balance 
to be struck? The soldiers were overwhelmingly of peasant 
origin. Ideas like “independence” and “self-government” 
were naturally applied by the peasants to their own prob- 
lems, and took the form of demands for more land and less 
rent. Among the officers, on the other hand, there were 
more from the landlord group, whose better education had 
enabled them to rise more rapidly in military training. 

Consequently civil war between the government and the 
Communists followed the break with Russia, as the break 
with Russia accompanied the improvement in relations tvith 
Britain and America, which in turn was influenced by the 
strategy of avoiding a head-on collision with Japan. 

Tlie problem as a whole can best be reviewed tvhen we 
come to the question of the part played by tlie Chinese 
Communists in the war of resistance against Japan. For the 
years between 1928 and 1937, it is important to stress the 
feet that China went through much more than the civil 
war against the Communists. The new National Govern- 
ment had to vindicate and extend its authority within the 
country. It had to win first the recognition and then the 
confidence of the more friendly foreign governments, and 
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it had to withstand a succession o£ Japanese invasions. 
Within the country, the National Government had to cope 
with strong survivals o£ provincial separatism and with both 
passive obstruction and active resistance on the part of 
regional war lords. 

The destructiveness and internal social strains of civil 
war against the Communists were partly compensated tor 
by increased control over provinces where independent 
war lords were still reluctant to accept the authority of 
the National Government. When Communist forces were 
pressed back against these provinces, the war lords were 
compelled to accept first aid of government troops and 
then the financial and administrative supervision of the 
central government. 

Rapid extension of road and rail communications met 
both strategic and economic needs. The primary railway 
systems of China were those which ran parallel with the 
coast, joining the Yangtze valley with the Yellow River 
plain. These lines had first been built with foreign loans 
and under foreign control in order to increase the trade 
of the Treaty Ports in the interests of foreign enterprise. 
The National Government now began to build lines directly 
opening up the hinterland, extending its hold over the 
country as a whole and increasing trade without increasing 
foreign control. The two most important lines were one in 
South China, from Canton to the Yangtze at Wuchang (op- 
posite Hankow), and one in North China which crossed the 
old lines from Nanking to Peiping and from Hankow to 
Peiping and reached well up into the northwestern province 
of Shensi. Had it not been for these new railways, it is 
doubtful whether China could have withstood the weight of 
the Japanese offensives in 1937 and 1938. 

Beyond and between the railways the network of motor 
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roads was even more rapidly expanded; and still deeper in 
the hinterland, air lines began to reach points to which 
even the motor roads had not yet penetrated. The result 
has been ^that in far inland China there are today actually 
millions of people who have seen airplanes but never an 
automobile, and many more who have seen cars and trucks 
bu? never a railway train. There are important psychologi- 
cal and social effects, as well as economic effects, resulting 
from the fact that the remotest regions, where life has hardly 
changed for centuries, are reached first by the most advanced 
technological developments. There are vast areas in China 
which wilTmove directly into the age of electric power, 
skipping almost entirely the age of steam power. 

In the same period China’s heavy and light industry ex- 
panded with unprecedented rapidity. In all kinds of enter- 
prises tvhich had once been possible only under foreign 
ownership or management, the Chinese began to show more 
and more competence and versatility. Quantitatively, in 
numbers of factories or total of horsepower, the achieve- 
ments of Chinese industry by the year 1937 were so small 
that they would hardlyshow on a comparative world chart. 
Qualitatively, they were as important as yeast is to bread. 
Every power-driven machine in China does two things: it 
operates productively and it functions educationally. Every 
factory is a technical training school. The transformation 
of China’s economy and society is at flash point: as in early 
Yankee New England, when the machine age was just com- 
ing into its own, the transition from journeyman worker 
to inventor and skilled engineer can be made in an astonish- 
ingly short time. 

To take one example only: a far-sighted Chinese engineer 
wanted to design a Diesel engine to burn tung oil (wood 
oil). German engineers refused help — partly to guard their 
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trade monopoly, partly because (they said) the over-all de- 
velopment of Chinese technique was too weak to attempt 
the manifold processes of producing Diesel engines. The 
Chinese went ahead on his own. Chemical experiments 
having failed to break down tung oil to a formula satisfactory 
for standard Diesels, the problem was solved by altering 
compression ratios in the engine itself; machine tools were 
then made to produce the redesigned engines, and a com- 
plete industry created. 

The National Government showed a high average of skill 
in dealing with foreign countries. Here the primary problem 
was the old yearning of the foreign interests for a strong 
man to run China on their behalf. These foreign interests 
were still conservative, still disposed to resent as effrontery 
any attempt of the Chinese government to make foreign 
enterprise respect the national interests of China. They 
were still fond of saying that the ordinary Chinese had no 
desire to be concerned with government or politics, but 
only wanted to be let alone. They also obstinately clung 
to the theory that the foreign concessions and the system 
of extraterritoriality were essential safeguards of “law and 
order” — ^although disorder and corrupt politics were still 
fostered by the ability of all Chinese war lords and others 
who got rich in unpatriotic ways to put their money in 
foreign banks in the foreign concessions, safe from taxation 
or any form of Chinese control. 

These foreign interests would have liked nothing better 
than to make Chiang Kai-shek their strong man. One of his 
major achievements in these years was in building up the 
strength of the government and its international credit with- 
out allowing foreign control to increase either politically 
or financially. Gradually he succeeded in committing Amer- 
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ica and Great Britain, among the great powers, not only to 
support of the Chinese government but to progressive re- 
linquishment of their privileges and restoration of the 
sovereignty of China. This meant that Japan stood more 
and more isolated both as the advocate of territorial and 
political imperialism in China and as a rival threatening 
American and British interests. Had this been entirely 
clear at the time, there need have been no Second World 
War. Those who have studied the rise of Hitler as if it 
were a purely European phenomenon often overlook the 
fact that he came to power in 1933 only after Japan had 
exposed the impotence of the League of Nations in 193 J-32. 
Unfortunately, many issues were obscured by the fact that 
some American, British and other Treaty Power interests 
were sympathetic to the ambitions of Japan. Similar in- 
terests were inclined in favor of Hitler and Mussolini on 
the other side of the world. For this reason the early ag- 
gressive moves of Japan, like those of Germany and Italy, 
were not opposed by united policies in the democratic coun- 
tries. In each democratic country there were some who were 
alarmed by the spread of aggression. On the other hand, a 
great many were ignorant or indifferent, and a few were 
heartily sympathetic. 

In China itself, many of those foreigners who had for- 
merly been predisposed to look for a strong man to control 
the country from within on behalf of foreign imperialism 
were now inclined to substitute the idea of a strong coun- 
try, controlling China from the outside and acting both as 
primary imperialist and as agent for imperialism in general. 
These were the interests which said: “Why take the risk of 
dealing directly with China, where the political future is 
uncertain? Why not be satisfied with a limited but comforta- 
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ble profit, and a limited risk, by investing in Japan? Let 
Japan take the greater risk and greater profit, and do the 
direct job of controlling and exploiting China.” 

It was this policy, or rather frustration of policy, which 
led the self-styled trustees of law and order in China, in 
spite of the misgivings and protests of many people in the 
democratic countries, to tolerate and even to subsidize, .the 
process by which Japan destroyed all la%v and order, until 
at last not the Chinese alone but also the Americans, the 
British, and the minor privileged peoples like the Dutch, 
found themselves fighting not for rivalry and self-interest, 
but for simple survival. 



CHAPTER HI 

The War 


THE MANCHURIAN INCIDENT 

The first test came when the Japanese invaded Northeast 
China in 1931. On the eighteenth of September a rail was 
tom up on the South Mahchuria Railway (owned by Japan 
but running through Northeast China). This was on a 
stretch of track heavily guarded by Japanese troops. The 
damage was discovered after an express train had passed, 
and nobody was hurt. Nevertlieless Japanese troops in- 
stantly attacked Mukden, the capital of Northeast China; 
within a few hours they were seizing all strategic points; 
within a few hours more they were spreading along the 
main railway lines and seizing all key towns. 

This invasion cannot be explained by referring to the 
diplomatic documents of the time. The problems involved 
were of the kind known in diplomatic language as “delicate” 
— so delicate that the world’s best diplomatic brains were 
employed in drawing up documents that would get around 
the real issues without mentioning them. Yet the truth was 
fairly simple: China was becoming united. The great 
provinces of the Northeast had joined the National Gov- 
ernment and submitted to its authority by negotiation, 

M7 
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without civil war. This was a political event of the first im- 
portance, because ever since the founding of the Republic 
in 1911 these provinces had been known for their political 
separatism and their readiness to invade the adjoining parts 
of China in civil war. 

The Northeast Provinces had a frontier tradition which 
made them impatient of control by any government tvhich 
tvas not closely in touch with their immediate problems, 
but the people who lived there were none the less patriotic 
Chinese who regarded their homeland as a bulwark of the 
Chinese nation. They were as much determined to get rid 
of Japanese penetration of the Northeast by railway and 
mining concessions and all kinds of "special treaties” as the 
Chinese of the rest of China were determined to get rid 
of all kinds of foreign control and privilege that encroached 
on the sovereignty of China. The Northeast Provinces were, 
moreover, not a backward frontier region, but one of 
China’s most important frontiers of progress. They had 
more mechanized industry in terms of horsepower per unit 
of population and more miles of railway per square mile 
of territory than any other region of China except the im- 
mediate vicinity of Shanghai. 

Chang Tso-Iin, the old war lord of the Northeast, had 
been succeeded by his son, Chang Hsueh-liang, who had 
been notified by the Japanese in an unmistakably menacing 
way that it would not be a good thing for the Northeast to 
participate in the unification of China by having anything 
to do with the new National Government at Nanking. In 
spite of this warning, Chang Hsueh-liang had made it his 
personal policy to identify the Northeast with the rest of 
the nation of China. This was done in 1929 and the Na- 
tionalist flag was hoisted. The most separatist provinces in 
China had acknowledged the autliority of the central gov- 
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eminent — and without civil war. Japan strack two years 
later. 

Northeast China was the primary symbol of Japan’s im- 
perial position. Japan held in this region not only privileges 
which muiilaced the sovereignty of China but privileges 
which had been given enough recognition by other powers 
to‘give Japan two feet within the threshold of China where 
other countries had only one foot in the doorway. 

Fuithermore, while unity in China was rapidly increas- 
ing, Japan was just as rapidly heading toward a domestic 
crisis. The professional army careerists had suffered the 
heaviest setback in the modem history of Japan through 
their failure to conquer Siberia after 1918, and the navy 
felt that it also had been humiliated by the Washington 
Treaties of 1922. Backing the army and the navy were the 
most powerful industrial and financial interests in Japan, 
whose political link with the armed services was revealed 
by the annual budget for naval and military appropriations. 

The fiction of a cleavage between “military” and “ci- 
vilian” interests in Japan, which duped an astonishingly 
large number of people in other countries, was very crude. 
In reality, the civilian imperialists were only a little more 
timid than the military; satisfied from year to year with 
their profitable contracts, they were always inclined to 
hope that the chances for active aggression would be easier 
and saler next year. The imperialists of the armed services 
were more impatient. Debate broke down into open action 
in 1931, partly because the “harmless” practice of parlia- 
mentary forms had, since 1922, allowed a demand for real 
expression of the will of the people to grow. This develop- 
ment was regarded by the militarists and their civilian 
backers as an acute danger, and the growth of this “danger” 
from within, combined with the challenge of growing 
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Chijnese unity, made them decide that the time had come 
for action. 

The invasion of the Northeastern Provinces was ac- 
cordingly coldly planned and ruthlessly carried out. Its ef- 
fects in converting Japan’s privileged position in Northeast 
China into outright occupation were no less important 
than its effect in creating a “state of emergency” within 
Japan, enabling the military and civilian imperialists to 
cut democratic development short and combine a fascist 
conquest of the people of Japan at home with imperialist 
conquest of Chinese territories abroad. 

REACTION ABROAD 

Crisis in the Far East had its reverberations abroad. In 
every country that had economic, political, and strategic 
interests in the Far East there was doubt and indecision. 
There was a widespread feeling that “something ought to 
be done about it,” but those who felt this way were baffled 
by the problem of expressing their conviction in terms that 
would lead to action by their governments. There was a lag 
in the comprehension of the realities of both China and 
Japan which it was not yet possible to overcome. 

For a century it had been accepted without question that 
the Chinese did not have either the power or the knowledge 
to decide the most important questions affecting their own 
coimtry; that the things which really mattered were the 
things done to China, or in China, or about China, by the 
great powers. Out of tiiis long-accepted way of thinking 
there had grown an assumption which stood in the way of 
any intelligent policy about China: the assumption that it 
would be an expensive altruism to save China from Japan. 
People were not yet ready to be convinced that China was a 
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country which could be backed in an international decision, 
as one might, for instance, decide to back Japan against 
Russia. 

In thameantime two arguments worked strongly in favor 
of Japan. One was the argument that China, if allowed to 
escape entirely from foreign control, would turn out to be 
an unruly country, disturbing to the balance of world 
power. It would therefore be prudent to let the Japanese 
take the main responsibility for law and order in China — 
in other -words, to let the Japanese “keep the Chinese in 
their place.” 

The other argument was that the real issue was not be- 
tween Japan and China at all, but between Japan and Rus- 
sia. According to this argument, the invasion of Mancliuria 
had launched the Japanese unswervingly against Russia. 
The Japanese were bound to turn the Northeastern Prov- 
inces into the base for a further invasion of Russia. If 
they succeeded easily, the vast undeveloped regions of 
eastern Siberia would keep the Japanese busy for a long 
time besides which they would certainly have to come to 
the western democracies for investments and profitable 
loans. Even if the conquest of Siberia turned out to be 
difficult, this tvould be to the interest of the western de- 
mocracies, which in the process of backing Japan against 
Russia would recover full control of the balance of power 
in the Far East. 

FAILURE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

Caught between Japanese determination and the laissez- 
faire of Britain and America, the Chinese and their gov- 
ernment hesitated. A conviction swept through the country 
that this was no belated renewal of nineteenth-century 
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imperialism. It was no incursion, to be bought ofiP by 
paying ransom — the opening of a new treaty port, the ced- 
ing of a new leased territory, or the granting of enlarged 
economic concessions. It was something bigger e«en than 
the cutting off of the vast and rich Northeast. It was the 
beginning of the final decision between life and death, 
freedom and conquest, for the whole Chinese people. ** 

A sense of fateful decision was in the air; but the sense of 
decision did not mahe it easy to decide on a coume of artion. 
It must be remembered what kind of country China was in 
1931. The government had been founded on nvo policies, 
one foreign and one domestic. The foreign policy was to 
come to terms with the powers which had great vested in- 
terests in China. These powers had the ability to act, but 
were in some instances badly frightened by the idea that the 
defense of their vested interests against the Japanese might 
cost them more than those interests were tvorth, in other in- 
stances by the idea that China might “lapse info chaos." The 
domestic policy was to slow down the course of revolution 
in China before it could make a full transition from political 
revolution to social revolution. The two policies interacted 
intimately on each other. The National Government was 
one that stood for law and order, and as such it had begun 
to receive foreign support and foreign credit. Customs 
receipts — the most important index of foreign trade, and 
therefore of the prosperity of foreign interests in China and 
foreign contentment with the state of affairs in China — 
were going up steadily. 

The Chinese government therefore had reason to feel 
that it was already making a good showing in the actual 
accomplishment of those things which Japanese propaganda 
had always claimed it was the “mission" of Japan to accom- 
plish in China. There was no need for Japan to act as the 
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protector of all foreign interests in China, because foreign 
interests were enjoying better conditions than they had for 
two decades. Old foreign investments were more secure, 
and the la^tum on them more steady and less speculative; 
nor was there any need for Japan to act as the channel and 
guarantor for new investments, because opportunities for 
new direct investments were opening up. There was no 
need for Japan to “save China from chaos” because the 
National Government had restored order over a wider area 
than had even been pacified by any foreign intervention. 
Far beyond the Treaty Ports, wherever the authority of the 
National Government extended, the interior was safe for 
travel and trade. As for Japan’s most sensational bid for 
international sympathy — the function of “saving China 
from communism* and holding back the \Bolshevik flood 
from Asia” — that was also superfluous. The National Gov- 
ernment had pinned the Chinese Communists into a limited 
area, and its intentions were made clear by the fact that 
foreign credit and planes and military equipment pur- 
chased from abroad were being used on a large scale against 
the Communists. 

Accordingly, it looked as though China might perhaps 
save the Northeast without actually goiftg to war. If China 
had in fact decided to fight, the risks would have been very 
great. The troops of the Northeast were among the best 
equipped in China. Had they made a stand in full force, 
and had tliey been defeated, it would have taken too much 
time to send other picked troops to the Northeast, and the 
rest of China %vould have been fatally exposed because the 
Japanese navy had access to the entire coast. 

China therefore decided to transfer the whole issue to 
the League of Nations, and orders were issued to the North- 
eastern troops to withdraw with as little fighting as possible. 
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There was this much in favor of the appeal to the League: it 
would force other countries — primarily Britain and Amer- 
ica — to share in the crisis. Would they not feel obliged to 
restrain Japan? The essence of Japan’s claim was the desire 
to be recognized as the international trustee of "law and 
order” in China. The essence of China’s case was that under 
the National Government there was more law and order, 
and a better prospect for the future, than at any time in 
the history of China’s contact with the western world. 

It need not be assumed that the Chinese naively mistook 
the League of Nations for an impartial tribunal. The League 
was in fact a kind of stock exchange of power politics, where 
profits and losses could be added up in committee meetings 
and written off in treaties instead of being fought out on the 
battlefield. Here the Chinese would have at least a chance 
of winning, and even if they did not win they would at least 
be able to cut their losses. The Soviet Union was not a 
member of the League. Neither was America; but precedent 
existed for associating Am ica with decisions worked out 
by the League of Nations, while on the other hand the 
Washington Conference of 1922 was a precedent for ex- 
cluding Russia from international decisions in the Far East. 

Since it was Japan’s aim to identify China with Russia, 
or at least with the “Bolshevik menace,” while it was to 
China’s interest to enlist the traditional American support 
for the territorial and political integrity of China, the ap- 
peal to the League was a safer move than an appeal to anus. 
The result of this appeal was, it is true, a costly defeat lor 
China; but it was not a final defeat, and at the price of this 
defeat China bought the time in which to prepare for the 
final struggle. 

It is difficult to summarize the League’s decision. The 
Lytton Commission, sent out to see what had happened 
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(as if something might have happened that was not ob- 
vious), made a report that was a masterpiece in the digni- 
fied acceptance of international indignities. Japan left the 
League ajad set up in Northeast China a make-believe state 
which it called “Manchukuo.” This device was remarkably 
successful in its main intent: Japan got the power to do 
anything it liked in Northeast China, while pretending that 
the responsibility belonged to “Manchukuo.” 

To this there was an adroit American retort, the Hoover- 
Stimson doctrine of “nonrecognition,” which was followed 
by Britain. The doctrine did not confess that America 
would not fight in support of the traditional American 
policy as to China’s territorial and political integrity; but 
neither did it promise that America would not fight in 
support of this policy at some more opportune time. 


FROM MUKDEN TO PEARL HARBOR 

However much Americans insist that the Open Door 
policy came out of the “Manchurian incident” alive, the 
League of Nations came out dead. 

The consequences have been recited again and again. 
Italy went on an old-fashioned slave-catching expedition in 
Ethit)pia. Fascism was established in Spain with the overt 
aid of Ceimany and Italy and the half-ashamed, half-defiant 
connivance of America, Britain, and France. Hitler rose to 
power in Germany and was immediately offered bank ac- 
counts all over the world. The ultimate repudiation of com- 
mon decency was the betrayal of Czechoslovakia — ^an out- 
and-out commercial deal, and dishonest at that. Winston 
Churchill was one of the few statesmen who criticized this 
deal at the time. 

In the meantime China, having cut its losses on the stock 
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exchange o£ international power politics, began patiently 
to maneuver from an apparently weak position into one 
that was much stronger for the long pull. The conflict be- 
tween the newly inflated claims of Japan and tl;»e vested 
interests of Britain and America began to tell. Governments 
which had acquiesced in the League’s decision on Northeast 
China were in no position to restrain private interests from 
dealing with the Japanese in exploiting the newly seized 
territory, or from contributing raw materials and tech- 
nology — including designs for airplanes and motors, and 
formulas for high-octane gas — to the rapid military ex- 
pansion of Japan. Yet they were simultaneously forced to 
adopt policies which, they hoped, would insure against 
further sudden moves by Japan. 

The more it became evident that Japan could not be 
forced to attack Russia, tlie more it became evident that 
any new movement against China would not be at the 
expense of China alone but also at the expense of the vested 
interests and future economic prospects of America, Britain 
and France. To an increasing extent America and Britain 
were now associated in interest with China, though not 
politically committed to China. Military equipment con- 
tinued to be shipped to China, and money was no longer 
lent to China simply as money, but as an economic im- 
plementation of a political course of action. 

Many Americans were able to take China’s loss of the 
Northeast so calmly that they were inclined to think that 
perhaps it was not so very serious for the Chinese either. 
Even now, many assume that war almost broke out between 
Japan and China in 1931, and then really began in 1937, 
after the incident at the Marco Polo Bridge. The fact is 
that the war really began in 1931 and never stopped. From 
1931 to 1937 it was a limited war; after the Marco Polo 
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Bridge incident in 1937 it became an unlimited war; and 
after Pearl Harbor the war between China and Japan 
merged into a total or global war. 

Anybcwly who goes back to the newspapers and books of 
the time will find that there wtis a widespread and incredibly 
smug assumption that the seizure of the Northeast would 
“satisfy” the Japanese for a long time, because they would 
have to “digest” 360,000 square miles of territory with 
30,000,000 inhabitants and a great variety of undeveloped 
and partly developed resources. The truth was that the 
Japanese did not pause or hesitate. The League of Nations 
and America had abandoned the Northeast to them; fol- 
lowing up this advantage, they continued their pressure 
against Cliina relentlessly. 

JEHOL AND NORTH CHINA “AUTONOMY” 

In the next year, 1933, the Japanese struck at the Chinese 
province of Jehol, and annexed it, not to Japan but to 
“Manchukuo.” Like many things that have happened in 
Asia in recent years, this move was much more important 
than it seemed to many people at the time. There are 
100,000 square miles of territory in the province of Jehol, 
and all this the Japanese took in a campaign that lasted 
exactly ten days. They did so by the use of motorized troops 
on a scale that had never before been seen, even in ma- 
neuvers. The Americans and British do not seem to have 
taken any partic ular notice; but it can hardly be doubted 
that the Cermans did, and that the methods demonstrated 
by the Japanese in Jehol encouraged the Germans to develop 
the methods Ijy which they later seized Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia and overwhelmed Poland. 

With Jehol in their hands, the Japanese were in a posi- 
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tion to extend their strategic power westward through Inner 
Mongolia, and to dominate Peiping and the great North 
China port of Tientsin. Holding their strategic power in 
reserve, the Japanese began to apply political and pconomic 
pressure. First, they wrecked the economic life of North 
China by encouraging wholesale smuggling. This was done 
by armed men who were protected by Japanese troops and 
naval forces whenever necessary. North China was flooded 
with Japanese goods which had paid no duty. Chinese 
industry and trade were ruined and the government was 
deprived of a large part of the customs revenue from foreign 
trade which was the most important item in China’s na- 
tional revenue. 

Economic chaos opened the way to political penetration. 
The Japanese began to demand that the five northern prov- 
inces of Hopei, Shansi, Suiyuan, Honan, and Shantung be 
recognized as a part of China which had “legitimate aspira- 
tions" of its own. They demanded that the Chinese govern- 
ment set up a special “political council” in this area, to deal 
with the Japanese. This arrangement was intended to estab- 
lish the principle that in certain parts of China local interests 
were more important than national interests, and that such 
parts of China should be allowed to deal “autonomously” 
with Japan, instead of through the National Government. 
The next step, of course, was to demand that the personnel 
of the “North China Political Council” be acceptable to 
the Japanese, to encourage local militarists to accept Jap- 
anese patronage, and to detach the military forces as a 
whole from allegiance to the National Government. 

To a limited extent the Japanese were successful. All the 
scum in North China rose to the surface and began to collect 
about them. This misled a good many foreign observers 
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into thinking either that the trend toward unity and na- 
tional patriotism in China had come too late or else that 
the Chinese were hopeless, incapable of lasting political 
unity, aufi fatally vulnerable to the combined use of money 
and strength. The truth was, however, that the strength of 
China really did lie in the people, not in individuals. Under 
th? surface, the people were neither confused nor dis- 
heartened by the Japanese use of terror combined with 
corruption. 

Though the Japanese appeared almost to have succeeded 
in severing North China from the rest of China, a double- 
process was in fact going on. In the part of China not yet 
reached by the Japanese, the will to resist was hardening, 
and the consciousness that the time was coming for a great 
national effort spread back into North China, heartening 
the people with the feeling that they did not stand alone 
but had the support of a vast nation behind them. From 
North China in turn the spirit of unwillingness to submit 
was similarly communicated to the rest of China, where it 
encouraged people to think that resistance was possible. It 
was as if, throughout the nation, people were saying “we 
want a front on which to resist”; and as if the people in 
North China were saying “we will make a front, if you will 
back it.” 


THE SIAN KIDNAPING 

This feeling crystallized in December, 1936, when Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek was kidnaped at Sian. In this 
incident all the political tendencies that had been at work 
in r.hina for many years were brought together and con- 
centrated in a few hours of one man’s life, shaped up into 
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sharp issues, and then resolved in such a way as to create a 
new stability, balance, and unity of purpose in hundreds of 
millions of people. 

From the time that the Japanese took the Northeast, the 
National Government had intensified its efforts to unify 
and to organize the rest of China. The camjjaign against the 
Communists in South Central China had been pressed un- 
relentingly. In 1935 and 1936, while Japanese penetration 
and pressure in North China were forcing things nearer to 
a climax, the Communists were dislodged from their posi- 
tion to the south of the Yangtze. Withdrawing in a spectacu- 
lar retreat known ever since as the “Long March,” they first 
struck far west, to the frontiers of Tibet, then swung around 
to the north and east, and finally took up a new position in 
the northern part of the province of Shensi. Here they oc- 
cupied a stretch of territory tliat was cconomitally very poor 
but strategically very important. On the west they touched 
one of the most important Moslem regions in China, where 
the Mohammedans are a powerful political minority with 
a good deal of military strength. On the not th they touched 
Inner Mongolia, a thinly populated and almost defenseless 
area dangerously open to Japanese motorized invasion. On 
the east they touched Shansi, a province enclosed by moun- 
tains and rich in minerals, one of the most important ob- 
jectives in Japan’s proposed step-by-step dismemberment of 
China. On the south stood the open plain of Sian, one of 
the key strategic areas in China. 

On this side the Communist forces were hemmed in by 
troops of the National Government Among them were 
many thousands who had been withdravm from the North- 
east in 1931 and 193s while the “Manchurian lncident” was 
being debated at Geneva. They were under the command of 
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Chang Hsueh-hang, who was almost their hereditary com- 
mander. 

By the end of 1936 there was a growing feeling in China 
that the Communist problem was no longer nearly so 
serious as Japanese encroachment. The Communists, who 
had once been lodged in the heart of China, had now been 
herded away to a far frontier. Neither militarily nor geo- 
graphically were they in a position to seize power. On the 
other hand, they were in a position to fight the Japanese 
if war should break out in North China. Ever since 1934, 
an important part of the Communist propaganda had been 
the demand for a truce between the Communists and the 
National Government, and a national united front against 
the Japanese. “Very well,” people were beginning to say; 
“if they want to fight the Japanese, let them: Resistance 
against the Japanese is what we all want.” 

This feeling came to a head among the Northeastern 
Chinese troops who were part of the cordon around the 
Communists in the provinces of Shensi and Kansu. At 
points along the line they even began to fraternize with the 
Communists. There was a crisis over the question of military 
discipline and control. With the personal courage and will- 
ingness to assume the most dangerous responsibility that 
had made him the unifier of China, Chiang Kai-shek went 
to Sian. There was open mutiny; Chang Hsueh-liang ar- 
rested him and attempted to force him to agree to a sweep- 
ing political and military settlement of all issues. The Gen- 
eralissimo, though a prisoner, resolutely insisted on his 
authority as commander in chief, refusing to negotiate with 
mutineers. The situation was not only tense but amazingly 
complicated. Chang Hsueh-liang’s Northeastemers were not 
the only troops on the spot; there were also local provincial 
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troops, not very well disciplined and not directly subject 
to the orders of the National Government. The Communists 
were not far away, and there were also forces of the National 
Government within striking distance. Practically eyery body 
of troops implicated was either surrounded or outflanked 
or thieatened in the rear by some other force. There was 
the greatest danger that before the tension could be broken 
the Generalissimo would be killed. 

However, the tension was broken. Madame Chiang, re- 
fusing to allow government troops to advance on Sian, 
flew there herself to be with her husband. At the same time 
the Communists, instead of moving to take advantage of 
the crisis, sent one of their most important leaders to Sian 
to take part in negotiations. The final outcome was even 
more dramatic than the original mutiny. The Generalis- 
simo was unconditionally released. Not only was he released, 
but Chang Hsueh-liang, who had been his captor, accom- 
panied him to the National Capital and gave himself up 
as a mutineer to be tried by court-martial. 

While Chiang Kai-shek was under detention there were 
demonstrations all over the country in support of him. 
When he was unconditionally released, these were followed 
by even more impressive demonstrations of joy and relief. 
China had come through a crisis the significance of which 
could be felt emotionally even by those who could not ex- 
press their feelings in political terms. At the end of the 
most remorselessly fought civil war in China’s history there 
had been a threat that civil w'ar would flare up again in 
spite of the %vay in which the nation was imperiled by Jap- 
anese aggression. When, instead, an attempted military 
coup d’etat turned into agreement by all concerned for the 
welfare of the country, the reaction of all Chinese was more 
than one of relief: it was one of achievement. The fact that 
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the Generalissimo was released without paying political 
ransom was a tacit announcement that the Chinese were 
now a united people. They could turn and face the Japanese 
peril witjiout fear of treachery or civil war within the 
country. The very fact of China’s new inner cohesion made 
an attack by Japan inevitable. The Japanese were now 
fofted to abandon the hope of breaking up China by the 
method of local penetration and regional pressure. They 
were foiled by a new toughness in the Chinese people, even 
in North China where the Japanese bayonets were clustered 
most thickly and Japanese planes roared daily over the main 
cities, flying low to show the bombs in the racks. They had 
now either to back down or shoot to kill. 

While attack had become inevitable, resistance was now 
also predetermined. The Generalissimo’s policy had been 
one of long-range preparation for final resistance when the 
time came. The Sian incident showed him that the time had 
now come. China had been through a period in which the 
main problem had been the assertion of control by the 
National Government. That phase was now over. The 
people were pressing the government for leadership. 

THE CHINA INCIDENT 

Six months after the Sian incident, on July 7, at the 
Marco Polo Bridge outside Peiping, the Japanese began to 
shoot to kill. But they made the fatal mistake of still trying 
to combine politics with force. The shooting which they 
began at the Marco Polo Bridge was a deliberate attempt 
at a “putsch” as a last alternative to a full-scale invasion of 
China. This was a miscalculation and a calamity for Japan. 
The Japanese had taken great care to get everything fixed 
up in advance, and with respect to many of the higher 
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political and military positions in North China they had 
good reason to believe that things would stay fixed. The 
long period of pressure and indirect control, and the ag- 
gressive way in which the Japanese insisted that- men ap- 
pointed by the Chinese government must be “acceptable” 
to the Japanese authorities, had resulted in the assignment 
to North China of a few men who were so defeatist that 
they would not hesitate to take Japanese orders, and a great 
many who had so little faith in their own country and their 
own people that they could easily be bluffed once the 
Japanese war machine started rolling. 

In this situation an unexpected factor saved North China 
long enough to make the fighting spread beyond the pro- 
portions of the “local incident” planned by the Japanese 
and become a war of national survival clearly understood 
by the whole Chinese people. This unexpected factor was 
the Chinese common soldier — the man most underesti- 
mated. and often despised, by foreign observers: the man 
who was supposed to be of no political consequence except 
as the armed but only half-trained hireling of some war 
lord. In and around Peiping, and in and around Tientsin, 
the key points of the “local incident” which was planned 
\o paralyze North China and convert indirect Japanese 
control into open military occupation, an adequate number 
of officers in the right positions had been “fixed” by the 
Japanese. The only thing that went wrong was that the 
Chinese common soldier refused to be sold out. In regiment 
after regiment, division after division, the spirit of resistance 
flared up among the rank and file. Men refused to be 
marched off to places where they could not fight. Without 
orders, they began to shoot when they saw something to 
shoot at 

The result was confusion and slaughter. The Japanese 
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had artillery and machine guns ready at points chosen in 
advance, and airplanes ready to take off. They began to kill; 
but once Chinese resistance had begun, it could jiot be 
broken. Jt spread like wildfire. There were even cases of 
higher officers who had clearly decided to submit to the 
Japanese and then, once resistance had begun, changed 
thSir minds and went back to their men. The resistance 
was too lacking in organization to save North China; but 
it delayed the Japanese time table first by hours, then by 
days, and then by weeks. A war had begun. 

It was a national war. Just as the Germans, when they 
took Austria and again when they took Czechoslovakia, had 
carefully concentrated military power so as to crush local 
resistance if it should break out, and at the same time had 
taken the greatest4)recautions to prevent the general spread 
of war, so the Japanese had done everything they could to 
be “conciliatory” in central China. All along the Yangtze 
valley they actually withdrew their citizens, and in Shanghai 
they lay low, anxious not to provoke or challenge the Chi- 
nese. The maneuver did not work, because when Chinese 
resistance wrecked the Japanese time table in the north, the 
Japanese at Shanghai felt the loss of prestige, and became 
too nervous and quick on the trigger. The tension also ex- 
cited the old jealousies between the Japanese army and navy. 

In 1932, at the time of the “Manchurian Incident,” the 
Japanese navy, jealous of the way in which the Japanese 
army was running wild in the Northeast, had attempted to 
take Shanghai as a gesture of bravado. It had failed, and had 
to be rescued by large expeditionary forces of the Japanese 
army. In 1937 the navy, attempting to a\enge the disgrace 
of 1932, once more assaulted Shanghai, with massed cruisers 
and destroyers moored alongside the city and pouring a 
terrible gunfire into it. 
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Once more the Chinese resistance at Shanghai amazed the 
world. Once more the Japanese navy failed to take a city 
which lay under its guns. In the attempt to salvage its pres- 
tige, the Japanese navy lost thousands of men in frontal a&- 
sault and house-to-house fighting, but was finally forced to 
let the army land fresh troops at points some distance away 
and compel the Chinese to withdraw by threatening to out- 
flank and encircle them. The fighting then moved toward 
Nanking, the capital of China. Once out in the open, the 
Japanese could fully exploit their superiority in planes, ar- 
tillery, and motorized equipment. In addition the Chinese 
were permanently outflanked by the Japanese navy, which 
now came to the aid of the land forces, moving up the Yang- 
tze River abreast or ahead of them, making it impossible 
for the Chinese to form a line protectednat one end by the 
river. 

The Japanese pressed on so hard that it was impossible 
for the Chinese to make a major stand between Shanghai 
and Nanking or at the city itself. They had to abandon their 
capital. When the Japanese entered it, they ran amok. 
While the city burned, looting, raping, and the murder of 
military prisoners and civilians went on for weeks. Not only 
did Japanese officers fail to control their troops; many of 
them did not want to, and joined in the atrocities them- 
selves. So terrible were the horrors of Nanking that their 
military significance has been overlooked. When they 
reached Nanking, the Japanese had such an advantage that 
they could probably have pushed on, split up and encircled 
most of the best divisions in the Chinese army, and won a 
victory that would really have crippled China and made a 
short war possible. The opportunity which they lost at 
Nanking has never been within their reach again. 
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THE GREAT POWERS AND THE WAR 

A wor^ should be said about the attitude of other coun- 
tries at this time. The Soviet Union, which many had 
thought would be the next victim of Japanese a^ession, 
opfenly showed its approval of Chinese resistance from the 
very beginning, and from the very beginning supplied 
China with war material and financial aid to the best of its 
ability. The great democracies showed split personalities. 
On the one hand there was a spontaneous admiration for 
Chinese resistance, combined with a fatal hesitation when 
it came to the point of believing that Chinese resistance 
could actually be successful. This indecision was shown by 
copious references to the courage of the Chinese combined 
with an uncomprehending lack of appreciation for the skill 
which the Chinese high command began to show almost 
from the beginning in evading the conditions of battle 
which the Japanese tried to impose, and establishing in- 
stead the conditions which enabled the Chinese to continue 
to resist. From week to week the fact that the Chinese were 
still in the field was referred to as a “miracle,” while practi- 
cally no attempt was made to explain the miracle by logical 
military analysis. 

On the other hand, the great democracies were appalled 
by the fear that they might Sflread the war more widely and 
become involved in it if they attempted to restrain Japan. 
Yet at the same time that they insisted upon “keeping out of 
war,” the temptations of profit were too great to allow them 
to keep out of the kind of trade which the war created and 
offered to them. The ultimate outgrowth of this self-contra- 
dictory attitude was a system of “neutrality” which allowed 
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unlimited sale of raw materials to Japan and unlimited in- 
vestment of private capital in Japanese war industries, while 
arbitrarily limiting the sale and transport to China of ready- 
made war supplies, and even the uses which the Chinese gov- 
ernment was allowed to make of loans granted or sanctioned 
by foreign governments. 


TRADING SPACE FOR TIME 

After the bloody interlude of Nanking, the Japanese col- 
umns began to batter their way ahead again. Their strategic 
aim was to occupy the two main railway systems which join 
the Yangtze valley and the Yellow River valley, and to con- 
trol the whole of the vast area traversed by these railways. 
One of these systems connects Nanking and Shanghai with 
Peiping and its port of Tientsin. It lies not far inland, and 
runs roughly parallel with the coast. Farther inland lies the 
Peiping-Hankow line. The two systems are connected by the 
Lunghai line, striking directly inland. 

It was now too late to entrap and annihilate the Chinese 
armies, which were engaged in delaying actions on a vast 
scale. Their strategy was the same defense in depth which 
the Russians, with more and better equipment, later used 
even more effectively against the Germans. The Chinese 
tactics were to give way at the point of heaviest Japanese 
pressure, but to close in on Ihe flanks and communications 
of the Japanese columns or wedges. This was the strategy 
and tactics which Chiang Kai-shek called “trading space 
for time.” Its greatest success was in the famous battle of 
Taierhchwang, when a Japanese mechanized spearhead, 
trying to thrust too daringly along the Lunghai Railway 
from the coastal raihvay system to the Peiping-Hankow 
line, was cut off and almost annihilated by the Chinese. 
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In spite of the skill with which the Chinese forced the 
Japanese to fight their kind of war, the Japanese had one 
advantage which they used again and again. The Japanese 
had a naj'y, and the Yangtze River is so deep and wide that 
ocean-going vessels and large cruisers can steam all the way 
up to Hankow, in the heart of the country. It was as if Amer- 
ica, with no navy, were fighting an invader whose navy 
could steam all the way up the Mississippi to St. Louis. The 
junction of the Missouri and the Mississippi, above St. 
Louis, corresponds roughly with the junction of the Han 
River and the Yangtze at Hankow. 

There is friction and jealousy between the Japanese 
army and navy which have frequently hampered the execu- 
tion of Japan’s imperialistic strategy; but there is also co- 
operation between army and navy. Our own failure to 
recognize the importance of Japanese naval action in China 
has resulted in overestimation of the Japanese army and 
underestimation of Chinese military skill and competence. 
Roughly speaking, it can be said that the Japanese armv has 
been able to strike into China only as far as the navy can 
reach. It is possible that the Japanese land forces would 
never have been able to get to Hankow at all if the Japanese 
navy had not been able to get there; ceruinly they would 
not have been able to get there by the end of 1938. 

By the end of 1938, however, the Japanese nav7 was too 
much for the Chinese army. Although the Chinese front was 
never shattered, its flank was repeatedly turned along the 
Yangtze, and toward the end of 1938 the Japanese navy en- 
abled the land forces to reach Hankow and simultaneously 
to take the great city of Canton on the coast. These losses 
deprived the Chinese of both ends of the strategically im- 
portant Canton-Hankow railway; but they have never lost 
control of the inland section of the line. 
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MAGNETIC WARFARE AND GUERILLA FIGHTING 

A new phase of the war began after the fall of JHankow 
and Canton at the end of 1938, and bsted until the Japanese 
attacked Pearl Harbor at the end of 1941. With the Japanese 
navy in control of the coast and the Yangtze, the Chinese 
could receive no more supplies by ship and rail except for 
a very small trickle through French Indo-China. The kinds 
of supplies that could be sent by this route were very much 
limited by French anxiety not to be “unneutral” toward 
the Japanese; and the route was closed entirely when the 
Japanese took over Indo-China in 1940. The Chinese were 
now limited to what they could get over the truck road from 
Burma, which they had in the meantime built for them- 
selves, and over the 2,000-mile truck route from the Soviet 
Union. Of these, even the Burma Road — by which Ameri- 
can supplies arrived — vras closed for a few months in 1940 
when the British were put in a desperate position by the fall 
of France and were forced by the Japanese to stop shipments 
at the Burma frontier. 

During these three years the Chinese fought a new kind of 
delaying war. You can draw on the map an almost straight 
line from Peiping through Hankow to Canton, and this is 
all that is needed for a rough diagram of the Japanese front 
in China. Wherever the Japanese are to be found west of 
this line, they are virtually besieged, as they are in the 
mountainous province of Shansi, and at Ichang on the Yang- 
tze. China east of this line contained, in 1937, almost the 
whole of China’s industrial production; almost the entire 
railway system; most of the well-developed coal mines; the 
richest agricultural production; and more than half the 
total population. West of this line the Chinese have today 
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less than ten per cent of China’s former industrial produc- 
» tion; some fragments of railway; mining resources that have 
largely been developed since the war began; and a system 
of mot(jr roads that is badly hampered by the difficulty of 
getting fuel, new trucks, and spare parts. 

The kind of war that could be fought up to Pearl Harbor, 
and to a large extent since Pearl Harter, was dictated by this 
division of China. West of the line from Peiping to Canton 
through Hankow begins the hilly country of China, in con- 
trast to the great open plains of the lower Yellow River and 
Yangtze valleys to the east. It is in the open country that the 
Japanese get the most advantage out of their motorized 
equipment and artillery. With command of the air, they are 
able to detect any Chinese attempt to concentrate a large 
striking force, and to make their own stronger concentra- 
tions of artillery and tanks. In the more hilly and broken 
country, the Chinese are able to hide their movements and 
concentrations jfrom Japanese observation planes. 

This is the explanation of what Chiang Kai-shek calls 
"magnetic warfare.” Whenever the Japanese attempt a 
major thrust the Chinese retreat, without losing contact, 
until they have drawn the Japanese column far from its 
starting point. By scattering dieir defense, the Chinese force 
the Japanese to weaken tlieir main column by detaching 
units from it. As the Chinese are very weak in artillery, 
the ideal moment for them to strike is when they have 
drawn the Japanese into country where their artillery can 
neither keep up in large numbers nor maneuver advan- 
tageously. The Chinese then bring their trench mortars into 
action; with these and with machine guns and rifles and 
finally with hand grenades and bayonets, they close in on 
the Japanese at every point of contact, preventing reinforce- 
ment from the rear of the column and at the same time 
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destroying the head of the column. It was in this way that 
the Chinese won the battles of Changsha in 1941 and 1942, 
and the Ichang campaign of 1943. 

While the Chinese have been able to fight the Japanese 
to a standstill by these methods, they fight under one ter- 
rible disadvantage. They cannot convert a victory into a 
large-scale counteroffensive ot their own, because once they 
come out to the open country it is the Japanese who have 
the advantage in mobility, concentration, and overwhelm- 
ing superiority of fire power. East of the great dividing 
line, therefore, the Chinese resort to guerilla warfare. The 
region of guerilla warfare is not really “Occupied China” 
as it is often called, but penetrated China. The Japanese 
occupy many points, and keep communications open be- 
tween these points. The bulk of the country and the mass 
of the population are subject to vindictive Japanese raids, 
but are not under Japanese control and are able to or^nize 
themselves. The guerillas have greatly hampered Japanese 
exploitation of China’s resources, but they have not been 
able to win back wide territory or strategic points. Final 
Japanese defeat awaits the strengthening of China’s regular 
armies. 

The political prospects arising from this guerilla warfare 
are even more important than its military prospects. The 
guerillas have been able to survive at all only because they 
have found out how to live between fights; how to cultivate 
their land and secure the harvest in spite of the Japanese; 
how to organize the duties and responsibilities of individ- 
uals and village communities. They have appealed directly 
to the political instincts of the Chinese people and have 
found in them the ability to organize a society that works. 
This is primary proof that the society of China, especially 
the rural society that makes up the bulk of the popula- 
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tion, is capable of democracy in the functional sense of 
government by the will of the majority, with the consent 
of minorities, for the greatest good of the greatest number. 

Guerilla China is not uniform. Some of the guerillas arc 
irregular troops who form an extension, behind the Japa- 
nese lines, of China’s regular forces and receive orders, or 
at least directives, from the commandere of regular forc«. 
Some guerilla regions in Penetrated China remit taxes to 
the National Government at Chungking. Some guerillas 
are Communists. Others, without being Communists, are 
on friendly tenns with the Communists and borrow experts 
from them to train their troops and show them how to set 
up social and economic organization. 

The determining factor, however, is not the question of 
whether guerillas are in touch with National Government 
organizers or Communist organizers. What matters most is 
that millions of people are fighting in defense of their coun- 
try by defending their own homes and their own fields, and 
surviving. It is always true that it is easiest to organize peo- 
ple when they want to be organized. It is equally true that 
the success of political propaganda depends even more on 
the readiness of people to hear it than on the skill of the 
propagandists. The widest surge of action in the Chinese 
Revolution was in 1926-27, when the Kuomintang came 
into power and the National Government was founded. 
This was largely because the Kuomintang was well-organ- 
ized and was led with enthusiasm; but even more it was 
because the whole nation was in a mood for action — ac- 
tion against militarism and separatism within the country, 
and action against foreign control and exploitation. 

A similar mood is building up to even greater power in 
the China of today. When the constraint imposed by Japa- 
nese invasion is broken by China’s final victory, the whole 
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nation will surge forward toward all the forms of active 
participation in public and national affairs which naturally 
go with the feeling that the people have won for themselves 
a great yictory and created a country that is really free and 
united by its freedom and its victory. 

AFTER PEARL HARBOR 

With the news of Pearl Harbor, a great wave of hope 
spread over China. Terrible though the news was, it proved 
that the Chinese were right. They had always contended 
that the British and American hope of avoiding war with 
Japan was a delusion. Too many British and Americans had 
played around with the shallower kind of “realism.” They 
were half willing to believe that Japan had been driven into 
aggression because of too much population and too little 
raw material. The Chinese realized that Japan was in the 
grip of a militarism which, exactly like the fascism of Italy 
and Germany, demanded raw materials not for economic 
purposes but for the creation of the kind of armament 
needed for aggression, and instead of trying to regulate pop- 
ulation rationally did everything it could to increase the 
population in order to increase the supply of cannon fod- 
der. This kind of fascist militarism was committed to end- 
less aggression. If it ever confessed to defeat or e.ven frustra- 
tion abroad, it would have to deal with anger, resistance, 
and finally revolution at home. Therefore the Chinese had 
always been sure that if they could fight the Japanese to a 
standstill, the standstill would not last; the Japanese mili- 
tarists would be forced to seek another way out, however 
desperate. 

While the Chinese were right about Japan, they were 
wrong in hoping that the combined naval power and air 
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forces of America, Britain, and the Dutch would be able 
to deal summarily with the Japanese. Optimism turned into 
deepening depression as the Japanese remorselessly over- 
whelmed Hong Kong, the Philippines, Malaya, Netherlands 
India, and Burma. When the Burma end of the Burma 
Road was lost, the Chinese no longer had any source of 
overland supply except from Russia. The blow was made 
worse by the fact that as the international situation had 
grown more ominous, China had belatedly been placed on 
a lend-lease basis. Lend-lease supplies had accumulated in 
considerable quantity at Rangoon, but had only just begun 
to trickle into China. Almost all these supplies were lost 
when Burma fell. Against these increasing disadvantages, 
there was an agonizingly slow increase of aid in the air, 
either in combat planes or in the cargo planes flying from 
India as a substitute for the Burma Road. 

However, aid was sent to China, and it did increase. Even 
before Pearl Harbor, the Roosevelt policy had been to aid 
China in every way permitted by the American obsession 
with the fear of getting into war. Under this policy a small 
group of American fliers had been formed in China. These 
fliers were just completing their training at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, and piled up an astonishing record in the Burma 
campaign. They were then re-formed into a unit of the 
United States Army Air Force, which has since become the 
Fourteenth Air Force, under the command of General 
Chennault, with bombers as well as fighter planes. At the 
same time Chinese pilots were brought to America for ad- 
vanced training, and equipped with American planes. 

With the growth of the Chinese Air Force an{i the Amer- 
ican Air Force in China, the tide began very slowly to turn 
in favor of China. The new turn of the tide became unmis- 
takable in 1943 when Chinese and American planes gave 
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a new punch and decisiveness to Chinese “magnetic war- 
fare” in breaking up the campaign which the Japanese 
launched from Ichang in an attempt to penetrate into the 
province of Szechwan. 

The outline of final victory in China can now be seen. 
The decisive battles await the time when China’s allies can 
supply artillery as well as planes. When that time comes, 
aiid China’s veteran manpower is provided with adequate 
fire power, eastern China will offer the great battlefield on 
which Japanese armies can be engaged and Japanese sol- 
diers destroyed by the hundred thousand. This will prove 
to be even more important than the bombing of Japan 
from bases in China; for the morale of Japanese troops is 
such that while they fight desperately when pinned down 
in small numbers^as in the fighting in the Solomons, New 
Guinea, and the Aleutians, they can be made to surrender 
in large numbers after mass defeat, in which loss of con- 
fidence and then loss of hope infect not only individuals but 
whole regiments and whole divisions. 




PART FOUR 


Today and Tomorrow 




CHAPTER I 


Contemporary China 


China has been more disrupted by the war than any other 
country, even Russia. When we think of the postwar prob- 
lems of other countries, we think very largely in terms of 
restoration. China has to think more in terms of creating 
a new system than m terms of restoring any old system. The 
Chinese people were engaged in the rapid transformation 
of their whole life when the Japanese invasion cut across 
everything they were doing. When the war is over, they will 
not want to begin again exactly where they were. It is the n 
process of transformation which they will want to pick up 
and work at and carry forward. 

PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 

China’s system of politics and government is as difficult 
for most people in democratic countries to understand as 
the Russian system, but it resembles that system as it ex- 
isted in Russia fifteen or twenty years ago rather than as 
it exists today. It does not have such democratic features 
as wide participation by non-Party members in government 
affairs, factory councils, and responsible functions of all 
kinds; wide use of the secret ballot; actual equality of 

i8i 
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women in all kinds of activities instead of nominal legal 
equality, and so on, which the Russian system has been 
developing. 

The Chinese one-party system is preparatory to a future 
democratic development. In this fact it differs from fascist 
one-party systems, which are ideologically antidemocratic. 
The Kuomintang, though a monopoly party, is founded on 
the democratic thought of Sun Yat-sen and is pledged to the 
creation of a democratic system which will in time super- 
sede its own monopoly. 

In the democratic system of America and Britain the 
government is a thing apart. When a party wins an elec- 
tion it acquires the right to run the government. In China, 
under the one-party system, it is the Kuomintang, the Na- 
tionalist Party, which has all the rights. It decides which 
of those rights to exercise directly and which of them to 
depute to the government. The government was created 
and set up in the first place by the Party, and if the Party 
wants to change either the structure or the working proc- 
esses of the government, it can. It is the Party which de- 
cides what public officials, and how many of them, shall be 
appointed or nominated or elected. When the time comes 
to initiate a working democratic system in China, the Kuo- 
mintang will make the decision; and it will then make 
the necessary adjustments in the government to allow for 
the working and representation of more than one party. 
At the present time any group of people in China can get 
together ^nd call themselves a political party; but only the 
Kuomintang can decide whether such a party is to be rec- 
ognized as legal and to what extent its members are allowed 
to speak in public or circulate printed matter. 

China is a democratic country in the sense that the Party 
and the government represent what the vast majority of the 
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people want. When we want to make up our minds whether 
we ought to call another country “democratic,” we quite 
naturally begin by comparing it with our own democratic 
country. Jlas it got the same institutions that exist in our 
own country? Has it got the same kinds of procedure for 
seeing that the will of the majority is carried out, and the 
sanfe safeguards for seeing that the rights of minorities are 
protected? If it has not, we hesitate to call it a democracy. 

This way of looking at things can often lead to misunder- 
standings. The most important standard by which to meas- 
ure progress in a country like China is not “how near have 
they got to our way of doing things?” but “how far have 
they got ahead of the way things used to be done?” Judging 
them by this standard, the Chinese have made very great 
progress; they ha%e made so much progress that they cer- 
tainly will not slip back into the old condition from which 
they were slowly lifted by the long struggle of the Chinese 
Revolution: weakness, chaos, disunity, and tyranny en- 
forced by independent regional military chieftains, com- 
bined with foreign control of a large part of their govern- 
ment revenue and foreign domination of their economic 
life. 

The present rulers and leaders of China are not revolu- 
tionary in the sense that they have suddenly and recently 
seized power. They are the sons and disciples of the Chinese 
revolutionaries of twenty and thirty years ago. It is because 
they represent the tradition and process of the Revolution 
as a whole that they so confidently feel that they represent 
the people and the nation as a whole. 

The question of further progress in China is not a ques- 
tion of whether there will be any progress, but merely a 
question of how the progress will be accomplished, War 
always increases the authority of a government, because 
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it is necessary for those in power to be able to act decisively 
with a minimum of debate or discussion. In spite of the 
fact that its government has been driven from the region 
in which its authority was established first and most firmly 
into regions where, at the outbreak of the war, its power 
was as yet only tentative and sketchily organized, China 
during the years of war has to some degree increased ’the 
facilities for the expression of popular opinion. 

The People’s Political Council is an example of the way 
in which the Kuomintang has begun to permit political 
expression through channels other than those of the Kuo- 
mintang itself. Formed during the war, the People’s Political 
Council contains a Kuomintang majority, together with 
representatives of other political parties, including the 
Communists. This produces the curious phenomenon of 
recognized representation for parties which cannot con- 
duct unrestricted public campaigns for membership. Paren- 
thetically, it may be pointed out that the Communists, who 
dominate both politically and militarily a restricted area 
in the North and Northwest, but are not permitted open 
political activity in the rest of China, are allowed to main- 
tain several resident representatives at Chungking, and also 
have their own newspjiper at Chungking in addition to 
their representation in the People’s Political Council. 

Other members of the People’s Political Council are 
nominated or elected by provincial or municipal organiza- 
tions. In this way the total representation includes members 
chosen by the central organization of the Kuomintang, 
members representing minority parties or groups, and 
members from various provinces who represent the prin- 
ciple of decentralized local nominations or elections. It 
is true that the members who stand tor the provinces are 
also for the most part either Kuomintang Party members or 
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are nominated by the provincial oi^nizations of the Kno- 
mintang; but on the other hand the proportion of the total 
membership which is elected rather than appointed or 
nominated has steadily increased. 

The People’s Political Council meets once or twice a year 
and continuity between meetings is provided by a standing 
conJmittee. While the Council cannot legislate, it can sug- 
gest legislation, criticize government policy, and call on all 
departments of the government, including the army, for 
reports. Debates are conducted according to parliamentary 
procedure. As in all parliamentary bodies, especially during 
a war, some sessions are closed, when the subjects discussed 
might give information to the enemy: but most sessions are 
open and the public is admitted, by ticket. It is noteworthy 
that an increasing! proportion of the recommendations of 
the People’s Political Council is carried into effect by the 
decisions of the government. 

The Kuomintang monopoly of political action and polit- 
ical expression is also mitigated by a planned development 
of local government and by allowing the press to serve to 
a certain extent as a carefully regulated safety valve. Control 
over the press is regulated in such a manner that while oc- 
casionally a paf>er may have an issue confiscated, or be 
suspended for a few days, and while papers almost never 
bluntly oppose a major decision of the Kuomintang or the 
government, there is frequent and lively criticism of the 
details of execution of a policy, and this extends to criti- 
cism of individuals, even when the individuals are highly 
placed. 

Americans, with American ideas of the freedom of the 
press, should not jump to the conclusion that control of 
tl^e press in China is altogether repressive or reactionary. 
Two traditions have always existed in China: that the man 
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of education has the right to speak out and that the au- 
thorities have the right and the duty to pass final judgment 
on anything that appears in print. The press in China 
today shows the continuation of both traditions. 

CaENTRALIZATION AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

The development of local government also shows two 
processes at worlt. On the one hand the Kuomintang is 
attempting to spread its influence and membership more 
and more widely through the population; on the other 
hand, the very feet that it is doing so gives larger and larger 
numbers of the people the opportunity to come into con- 
tact witli Party members and to influence them. For this 
reason the attempt to develop local govjemment in China 
during the course of a long war, which has put a strain on 
tlie whole society and economy of China, is one of the most 
significant aspects of Chinese political life today. It works 
in the following way. 

The province, in China, has always been a large political 
and geographic unit. Because of poor communications, 
which meant limited transport and therefore limited mar- 
kets for raw materials and finished commodities, the prov- 
ince as a political unit always tended to be based on a 
convenient geographical area. The typical province was 
as nearly as possible self-sufficient in providing the basic 
necessities like food and clothing. Only a few things, like 
silk and tea and sometimes iron and salt, were transported 
from one province to another. This is another way of 
saying what everybody knows — ^that the old China was a 
decentralized country in which every province had a life 
of its own, in large measure independent of the national 
life. 
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The new nationalism urgently demands the end of pro- 
vincial separa tism and this ending means the physical break- 
ing up of the provinces as separate compartments. The drive 
for locai self-government, sponsored by the Kuomintang, 
is a planned policy for accomplishing this. It aims at creat- 
ing, eventually, provincial units that will be much smaller 
than at present. The result will be that many larger ques- 
tions of taxation and administration, handled at present 
by the provinces, will be transferred to the National Govern- 
ment, thus bringing about a much higher degree of central- 
ization in national affairs. By way of compensation, it will 
be possible to handle matters of genuinely local interest 
and importance within political units that will really be 
local in scale. These units will be the hsien or counties, 
which already exist but will be given new functions. 

Perhaps this does not sound very revolutionary, but in 
fact it is the most revolutionary policy which the Chinese 
government has attempted, and it will have revolutionary 
consequences. Every province in China has more rural 
population than urban population. Every provincial gov- 
ernment in China has always been dominated by landlord 
interests, because the landlords could get to the provincial 
capital and make themselves felt and heard, while the 
poorer peasants could not. Landlord interests, grouped at 
the provindal capital, formed a large and powerful body. 
But when government moves from the scale of the province 
down to the sale of the county, it inevitably brings smaller 
and smaller groups of landlords into more and more direct 
political contact with the peasants who have little or no 
land; and landlord and peasant then confront each other 
within a political unit so small that the realities cannot be 
hidden. 

The most urgent reality is the feet that, under prevailing 
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conditions, the landlords transfer almost the whole burden 
of taxes to the peasants, in the form of extra rent. On the 
county scale the Kuomintang organirers, even though as 
individuals they mostly represent the landlords <and the 
richer peasants, cannot evade the pressure of the peasants. 
This effect has already become evident. In those areas 
where the National Government has carried furthest the 
experimental development of the county system, landlord 
interests have begun to band together in opposition. 

Landlord opposition also hampers other policies. One of 
the greatest reforms attempted by the government has been 
the collection of the tax on land in the form of grain instead 
of money. With foreign trade cut off by the war and internal 
trade choked by lack of railways and lack of trucks and 
fuel to make full use even of the few main motor roads, 
China has gone through a painful inflation period. It has 
become much more important to own grain than to own 
money. It has become more and more meaningless for the 
government to collect taxes in the form of printed paper 
money issued by itself. The government has therefore de- 
creed that the tax on land is to be paid in actual grain instead 
of money. This has been a valuable reform in two ways. 
It has increased the power of the government over the 
provinces, where the grain is collected, and it has given 
the government a source of revenue with which it can 
actually feed the armies and give food allowances to officials 
in addition to their salaries in paper money. The oae flaw 
is that landlords can do exactly the same thing as the gov- 
ernment itself. When a landlord has to deliver grain to the 
government, according to the amount of land he owns, he 
turns to each individual peasant who forms his land for him 
and demands from him a contribution which not only pays 
the tax but provides a surplus. 
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In this way, while the government is able to store grain 
and use it for national purposes, the landlord is able to 
hoard grain in his private interest, with the result that 
during |he period of inflation landlords have profiteered 
and have often been able to buy, with their grain, more land 
than they owned before, while peasants, who grow the food, 
hive less land than they had before, less food, and less 
surplus grain with which to buy other things they need. 

In short, in economic terms of China’s main forms of 
wealth — land and grain — ^as well as in political terms of the 
balance between National Government and local govern- 
ment, China is still a revolutionary country, faced by revolu- 
tionary issues. The Kuomintang, as the party that controls 
the government, has yet to make a great historical decision 
— ^whether it wil^ champion the interests of the people as a 
whole, or itself submit to domination by the landloiris who 
are the strongest survivors of the old society of China. 

INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVES 

Other trends in China ofl^set the bad influence of the 
landlords. Historically, one of the main driving forces 
which brought the Kuomintang to power was that of the 
businessmen — not corporate “big business,” but the busi- 
nessmen who invested their own capital in enterprises 
which they managed themselves. The independent busi- 
nessman is a healthy factor in China. For one thing, he is not 
a natural ally of the landlord, because the tax system which 
favors the landlord and impoverishes the peasant is not 
good for business. 

Fortunately, conditions on the whole, difficult though 
they are, favor investment and production on a relatively 
small scale. It is difficult to invest on a large scale, because 
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with rapid inflation a large investment piles up too much in 
the way of wages and other costs before it can get into 
production. This condition cncourage-s bankers and other 
owners of capital to buy existing commodities, hoard them, 
and speculate on the rise in prices rather than invest in 
production of new commodities. On the othej* hand, the 
scarcity of commodities is so great that a small investment 
which gets into production rapidly, turning out needed 
commodities, is certain of a good profit and is at the same 
time a direct contribution to the national welfare. The 
difiiculty and expensiveness of transport encourage the 
decentralized kind of enterprise which uses local raw ma- 
terials and sells to a hungry local market. This is also 
healthy, because it tends to even out the development of 
industrial production over the whole country, besides re- 
lieving wartime shortage of transport. 

In the China of today the interests of independent, non- 
corporate private enterprise are practically identical with 
those of co-operative enterprise. One of the best devices for 
setting capital to work, shortening the interval between in- 
vestments and production, and manufacturing local raw 
materials into commodities for local markets, is the in- 
dustrial co-operative. The special feature of the co-opera- 
tives is that they are able to mobilize labor skill as a kind of 
capital in itself. Six unemployed blacksmiths, refugees 
perhaps from villages destroyed by the Japanese, are only 
six individual unemployed men looking for jobs; but if 
they join together in a co-operative, their combined produc- 
tive potential is already so great that it takes only a mini- 
mum of money capital to set them up in actual production. 

Another advantage of tlie co-operative method is its 
flexibility. The damage done by monetary inflation is mini- 
mized if a co-operative of blacksmiths can get its iron from 
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a mining co-operative and make metal parts for the looms of 
a weaving co-operative. In fact, a relatively complicated 
enterprise like a weaving co-operative can be created with 
virtually^ no money capital if the building materials are 
provided by brick and tile co-operatives, put up by brick- 
laying co-operatives, equipped with looms by carpenter and 
blacksmith co-operatives, and furnished with woolen or cot- 
ton yam from spinning co-operatives. The cloth turned out 
by the new co-operatives thus created can then be used for 
clothing by members of the other co-operatives. 

The social and political by-products of this movement, 
organized as the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, are al- 
most as valuable as their direct economic contribution. 
They encourage individualism and enterprise, because 
among those whq have little or no money it is naturally 
those who are enterprising and capable of responsibility 
who come forward as organizers. At the same time they 
encourage group loyalty, social responsibility, and the 
democratic way of doing things because necessarily all de- 
cisions on what to make and how to sell are taken by vote. 

As for big business, it will probably be very different in 
China from what it has ever been in America or Western 
Europe. After the war, the only agency capable of raising 
capital in China on a really large scale will be the govern- 
ment, because of its power of taxation. The only agency 
capable of borrowing really large funds abroad, without 
mortgaging China’s natural resources to foreign control, 
will again be the government. This means that state owner- 
ship will inevitably preponderate in the heavy industries, 
public utilities, and banking. 

Since China is not a primitive muntry or » country with 
an undeveloped culture, the major changes of the future 
will not be in the way of creating a civilization, but in the 
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way of creating a modern economy. Nevertheless, economic 
changes will have their social and cultural effect. 


WOMEN IN THE NEW CHINA 

Nothing more revolutionary has happened in China in 
the twentieth century than the transformation which Hhas 
been wrought in the lives of countless women in all classes 
of society. Women have always been important and in- 
fluential in China. As in medieval Europe, an exceptional 
few played leading roles in history as warriors, scholars, and 
poets, while millions of others had an indirect effect on 
public life through the power or influence which they 
wielded within the four walls of their own homes. Only 
within recent years, however, have women begun to partici- 
pate directly in public and national life and to hold posi- 
tions of influence not merely as wives or mistresses but in 
their own right. 

In the early years of the Republic, schools were opened 
for girls and a certain number of them began to attend 
colleges and universities. As more of them left home to 
go to school, and read western books and saw American 
movies, the rigid pattern of the old life began to crumble 
at the edges, particularly in the coastal cities where there 
was contact with the west. Many of the early college grad- 
uates became teachers or public-health workers or took an 
active part in p>olitical movements, but at the time of the 
Japanese invasion the great mass of Chinese women still 
led the old life within their homes. 

The process which contact with the west had started was 
immeasurably speeded up by the war with Japan. For one 
thing, 50,000,000 refugees were forced to leave their homes 
and flee into the far interior of China under circumstances 
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which made it almost impossible for families to stay to- 
gether. Sometimes the young people would go and the old 
people stay on the land. Sometimes the husband would go 
and the wife be left behind to look after those too old or 
sick to travel. Sometimes half a family would be killed 
by bombs and the rest would flee. Children would become 
separated from their parents and wives from husbands. 
When they reached Free China they would have to make a 
new home and the xvife would need to work as well as the 
husband in order to feed the family. 

This great migration not only uprooted 50,000,000 peo- 
ple from their homes, but it also uprooted the family sys- 
tem of China. For even the families who were not forced 
to move hundreds of miles and those who were not bombed 
out of their homes cannot carry on in the old way. Food 
has become scarce, and manufactured goods, and labor, 
and almost everyone must work, men and women alike. 

Today there is almost no field of work which is not open 
to women. There are a tew women soldiers and women gue- 
rillas. Not long ago a bank was opened in Chungking owned 
and operated by women. There are industrial co-operatives 
managed by w'omen, and women railway and mining engi- 
neers and government officials. This year there are fifteen 
women members of the People’s Political Council. 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek has organized a Women’s Ad- 
visory Council through which she has mobilized enormous 
numbers of women all over Free China to do various forms 
of war work, such as nursing, caring for orphans and ref- 
ugees, organizing co-operatives, and teaching women sewing 
and other crafts. 

The Chinese svoman of today has exchanged her security 
and seclusion for insecurity and freedom, and the adapta- 
bility which was in the old days required of a successful 
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wife is enabling her to fit into her new role with equal 
eflSdenqf and grace. 

LITERACY AND EDUCATION 

Chinese have always had tremendous respect for learning 
and faith in education in spite of the fact that so largd a 
proportion of the population have always been illiterate. 
Today, as a part of the enthusiastic program of reconstruc- 
tion, there is a government policy of encouraging mass 
education and a great hunger for learning on the part of the 
masses, which has already markedly reduced illiteracy. In 
1940 it was claimed that in the preceding two years more 
than 46,000,000 people had learned to read. School chil- 
dren are encouraged to teach their parern^s, older children 
form classes among their neighbors or in the villages, and 
an extensive teacher-training program is under way. 

The process of teaching a nation to read in wartime has 
been made easier by two movements which were started in 
the early igzo’s. One was the so called “literary renaissance” 
under the leadership of Hu Shih, which developed the use 
in writing of the pai hua or conversational language, making 
it possible for the average person to learn to read in months 
instead of the years it used to take. Another movement 
toward mass education developed as part of the rural re- 
habilitation program of Y. C. Yen and is often referred to 
as the “thousand-character movement.” It promoted a sys- 
tem for learning a thousand characters which would enable 
people to read a simple book or newspaper in pai hua. 
Other similar movements developed in other parts of the 
country which today are bearing fruit. 

Because China has many more soldiers than she can equip 
, and fewer trained leaders than she needs, the government 
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has advised students to continue with their studies in spite 
of the lure of more active patriotic work. The epic migra- 
tion of thousands of students from Occupied China into the 
interior has been often told. Students and professors, with 
what little equipment they could salvage from their bombed 
campuses, w'alkcd thousands of miles into Free China and 
stsurted school again in mud huts or abandoned temples or 
caves dug in hillsides. In spite of all the hardships and 
difficulties involved, university enrollment jumped from 
52,000 in 1936 to 45,000 in 1941. 



CHAPTER II 


The Peace and the Future 


This brings us to a point from which we can look specula- 
tively forward to the China of the future. There are several 
questions which are often asked about China after the war. 
Will the Chinese really be able to establish a democratic 
form of government? Will the government be able to 
maintain order, or will there be civil war? Will China co- 
operate with other countries? Will there be opportunities 
for foreign trade and investments, or will the Chiijese make 
their country “another Japan,” flooding the world’s markets 
with cheap goods, encroaching on other people and trying 
to annex the territories of other nations? 

China’s allies must face the fact that these questions can- 
not be answered in China alone by what the Chinese do 
themselves. While the Chinese will have, within their own 
country, the full responsibility that goes with freedom to 
decide and to act, nevertheless the future as a whole depends 
on the complex interaction between what the Chinese them- 
selves do in their own country and what other countries 
do that affects China and how they behave toward China. 
Democracy in its young and formative period is like a 
young plant. If the environment is favorable, the plant will 
soon establish its root and attain enough growth to give 
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it a strong independent ability to survive. If the environ- 
ment is unfavorable, the plant may be distorted or even 
killed. 

This twth can be checked by looking at the history of 
the young American nation and the young Soviet nation. 
American democracy grew rapidly out of the American 
Resolution, protected by distance from the Old World and 
the old political forms of Europe, and favored by the op- 
portunity of a rich new continent, easy to develop. The 
young Soviet nation had to struggle for survival within 
a ring of countries hostile to its political and economic prin- 
ciples. There has always been, in Soviet life, a strong sense 
of common interests and of the duty and responsibility of 
all the people to take part in the building of the common- 
wealth. This feelipg is genetically democratic; without it 
the Soviet order would not have survived at all, and cer- 
tainly could not have rallied against the German invasion 
with the passion that has so astounded the world — ^for it is 
quite clear that the many peoples of the Soviet Union have 
been defending not simply Russian soil and the Russian 
nation, but the Soviet order, which they feel is their own. 

It is time for the rest of us to admit something which is 
as important for us as it is for the Russians; that many of the 
harsh and cruel aspects of the Soviet order are in fact scars 
inflicted on it in its youth by the intolerance and active 
hostility against which it had to struck to survive. For this 
part of the environment of the early years of Soviet history 
it was the rest of the world that was responsible. Similarly 
we may predict, of the future of China, that the growth of 
democracy will be favored if the rest of the world takes it 
for granted that China is capable of democracy and provides 
tor China a democratic place among other democracies. 
If, on the other hand, we grudgingly wait for Ciunese 
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democracy to break down; if we try to impose on China 
forms of political or economic tutelage that approximate 
to an attempt at the restoration of foreign control, then 
there are many ways in which China may react and many 
ways in which the growth of democracy may be stunted or 
deformed. 


DEMOCRACY AFTER THE WAR 

The degree of democracy attained in China during the 
war is not an adequate index to the potentialities of democ- 
racy for the future. The long battle front in China has been 
relatively stable now for about four years. Behind this 
battle front the Kuomintang, which controls the govern- 
ment, has tended to tighten up discipline and to impose 
both uniformity and conformity. This policy appears to be 
based on the theory that when the Japanese are defeated 
the occupied parts of China will not merely be released; 
they will have to be recovered. Free China must be used 
as the baise for this recovery. The Chinese who are under 
the control of their own government must be trained and 
disciplined so that as the Japanese are driven out, they can 
follow up, carrying with them a uniform system of political 
ideas and a uniform practice in carrying out those ideas, 
thus making as short as possible the period of confusion that 
could be expected if many millions of Chinese were left to 
put into practice their own spontaneous but possibly con- 
flicting ideas of how to start organizing themselves. 

As a matter of fact, it can be expected that when the 
process of recovering the invaded parts of China begins, 
there will be exactly this phenomenon of spontaneous but 
often naive and even Utopian attempts to establish demo- 
cratic methods and procedures. Democracy is the opposite 
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of the system of terror and force which Japan has imposed. 
It is what the Chinese people have been promised for the 
future and what the people long for as something that will 
instantly bring a happy life, free from all abuses. The or- 
ganizers and administrators who are sent into the newly 
liberated areas will have to cope with this outburst of the 
fe>:ling of liberty. It is reasonable to expect practical com- 
promises between the popular instinct for untrammeled 
liberty and the organized drive of the Kuomintang for 
uniformity, discipline, and control. 

At this point, the question of the Chinese Communists 
will become important, but not necessarily acute. Agents of 
the Communists, even more than representatives of the 
Kuomintang, will have to compromise between what they 
would like to dq and what the people want them to do. It 
must also be remembered that the Kuomintang, as the 
established party controlling China, has had freedom to 
teach the complete range of its doctrines and theories. The 
Communists, in a marginal part of Free China, hard-pressed 
by the Japanese, have been able to preach only a wartime 
doctrine of patriotism and survival. They have had to 
persuade peasants that they stand for lighter taxes and more 
popular representation, and at tlie same time to persuade 
landlords that they do not stand for the expropriation of 
private property. Thus they are already a party of com- 
promise, and it is at least possible that after the war, instead 
of becoming the party of extremism, they will be found to 
be a patty of moderation. 

Both Communists and Kuomintang have a great stake in 
avoiding civil war. All that China has gained during the 
national war of survival would be ruined by civil war; it 
would revive all the doubts of the “old China hands” about 
the ability of the Chinese to rule themselves, let alone 
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practice democracy. A further restraint on the Communists 
will be their own desire to avoid being represented as 
“agents of a foreign power.” Complete independence as a 
country and complete freedom of action within their own 
country will be major standards of political debate and 
political action among the Chinese after this war; the ac- 
cusation most to be avoided by any political party will Se 
that of carrying out the policy, or defending the interests, 
of some foreign government. 


CHINA AND COLONIAL ASIA 

China’s internal development will also be strongly in- 
fluenced by China’s new prestige among the other Asiatic 
peoples, especially in the colonial areas., One of China’s 
greatest international assets will be the fact that with the 
overthrow of Japan's Asiatic imperialism, China will be- 
come the symbol of Asiatic freedom under the democratic 
system. If in China, newly recognized as an equal by the 
great powers of the world, freedom to settle differences of 
opinion by the ballot were to degenerate into attempts to 
settle disputes by civil war, the movement toward freedom 
and self-government in all the colonial Asiatic countries 
would be set back, possibly for many decades. There would 
be a revival of the old conservative argument that political 
democracy is incompatible with any of the Asiatic cultures: 
that the social structure of Asia, in spite of the existence of 
refined literatures and philosophies confined to a few small 
groups, is basically a structure of peasant communities, and 
that “the Asiatic peasant does not want to rule himself — 
he prefers an unchanging peasant life under a just but firm 
government that collects fair taxes and maintains peace and 
order.” 
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The revival of this kind of disbelief in the democratic 
potentialities of Asia would be disastrous for China. It 
would encourage the reconstruction and perpetuation of 
the colonial system in Southeast Asia, and from these bases 
of political imperialism the strong pressure of a new eco- 
nomic imperialism would inevitably be projected toward 
CSiina. 

These are the factors that will decide whether China it- 
self will become imperialistic. The question is as impor- 
tant for China’s allies as it is for China. Eventually, a 
balance will be struck between processes and tendencies 
working from within China out to the colonial countries 
and processes and tendencies working from the colonial 
countries inward to China. We cannot predict what will 
happen simply b^ reading books and accepting or rejecting 
theories about the nature of Asiatic peoples. What will 
actually’ happen will be a complex product of what the 
Chinese do and what other peoples do. In other words, we 
cannot escape our share of the responsibility. We must do 
something; we must accept the responsibility for whatever 
we do; and we must realize in good time that we cannot 
escape responsibility by doing nothing and having no policy, 
because having no policy is in itself a kind of policy, and 
doing nothing has its consequences just as much as doing 
something has its consequences. 

CHINA’S OWN MINORITIES 

Minorities within China and relations with the border 
territories link up the domestic and foreign problems that 
have to be faced in creating a government that is both 
efficient and progressive. 

In two southwestern provinces, Yunnan and Kweichow, 
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there are tribal groups which actually outnumber the 
Chinese. In Kwangsi about a third of the population is 
tribal, and in a number of other provinces there are non- 
Chinese minorities. These minor peoples are survivors of 
the ancient process, which has already lasted untold cen- 
turies, by which the Chinese have spread and infiltrated to 
the southwest, converting other peoples to the Chinese way 
of life and eventually absorbing them into the Chinese 
people. 

In the past this process was more social and cultural than 
political. A new political standard is now coming into be- 
ing. As a result of the victory in this war of the Chinese 
themselves, there will inevitably be a wave of nationalism, 
expressed in demands for independence, among all the 
peoples of Southeast Asia. Even if they do not immediately 
achieve independence, their demands for independence will 
give them a new political consciousness of themselves as 
national entities. Among the tribal peoples of Southwest 
China, many are related to peoples in Burma, Thailand, and 
French Indo-China. If the development of China after 
the war does not satisfy them politically as well as culturally 
and economically, it will be only natural for them to be at- 
tracted to the nationalism of their kinsmen across the 
frontiers; and that nationalism, in the years of the im- 
mediate future, will undoubtedly be fervid and militant. 

During the war years the Chinese have won a unique 
prestige in Southeast Asia. In the eyes of all the subject 
colonial peoples they have been the only nation fighting 
independently for freedom as well as against aggression — 
and successfully. It is true that the Filipinos fought for their 
own cause, but they did not fight independently, since the 
major forces engaged were Americans. The United States is 
well regarded, because of American willingness to restore 
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freedom to the Philippines; but the Americans are not re- 
garded as liberators of peoples who are not under American 
rule. The French, British, and Dutch are universally re- 
garded as nations that will never restore liberty to an Asiatic 
people they can help it. The Chinese, though often dis- 
liked to a greater or less degree before the war in various 
Asiatic countries where they settled, have now become the 
symbol of the aspirations of all Asiatic peoples. This prestige 
is now a valuable asset. Its value has been brought out by 
Chiang Kai-shek on more than one occasion. On November 
17, 1942, in a message to the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum on Current Problems, he said; 

"Among our friends there has been recently some talk 
of China emerging as the leader of Asia, as if China wishes 
the mantle of an unworthy Japan to fall on her shoulders. 
Having herself been a victim of exploitation, China has 
infinite sympathy for the submerged nations of Asia, and . 
toward them dhina feels she has only responsibilities — ^not 
rights. . . . China has no desire to replace western im- 
perialism in Asia with an oriental imperialism or isolation- 
ism of its own or of anyone else.” 

In a message to the United Nations on July 6, 1943, he 
made an unmistakable reference to the colonial peoples: 

“As to the peoples under the rule of the enemy or other- 
wise still having not attained complete freedom, we must 
likewise help them to be emancipated. The relative speed 
of emancipation may have to vary in accordance with dif- 
ferent cultural levels of different peoples, but it is impera- 
tively desirable that the same principles apply in the eman- 
cipation of all peoples.” 
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These declarations are serious politics because China's 
frontier with colonial Asia is in the southwest. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to Tibet, which 
borders on India, the greatest stronghold of the who^ colo- 
nial and imperial system. There is an old contio\ersy here. 
The British maintain the piinciple of tripartite negotiation 
between themselves, Tibet, and China, while the Chinese 
claim that since Tibet is Chinese territory, the.e should 
only be direct negotiation between China and the British 
authorities 

The Chinese will certainly resist any British attempt to 
go on dealing with the Tibetans as if they were independent 
or semi-independent. Yet the Tibetans are in fact semi- 
independept, and very nationalistic. China would impair its 
own prestige as the spokesman of Asiatic nationalism by 
trying to subject Tibet by force to direct Chinese riile. Ac- 
cordingly, China will probably work for a federal relation- 
ship with Tibet, giving the Tibetans local autonomy but 
keeping the conduct of foreign relations in the hands of 
the Chinese government. 

China’s longest land frontier is with the Soviet Union, 
concerning which there is an important statement by Hu 
Shih: 

“With a common frontier extending nearly 5,000 miles, 
China and Russia should work out a permanent scheme of 
peace, nonaggression, mutual assistance, and general secu- 
rity, somewhat along the same lines as the latest 'British- 
Soviet Treaty. The historical example of 3,500 miles of 
undefended common frontier between Canada and the 
United States can be emulated by China and Russia to our 
mutual benefit. The peace and prosperity of Asia demand 
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such a mutual understanding between these two countries 
which comprise three quarters of the continent.” 

Here Outer Mongolia is the main subject of controversy; 
but the controversy is not insoluble. The Mongols rlaim 
full sovereignty and independence, and historically and 
legally they have good arguments. The Chinese claim sov- 
ereignty over Outer Mongolia. The Russians, in treaties 
and agreements with China, recognize the Chinese claim; 
in treaties and agreements with the Mongols, they recognize 
the Mongol claim. 

This can be made to sound very complicated, but in fact 
it is not. The Russians have to deal with the people who 
are across the frontier from them. The Mongols are there; 
the Chinese are not. The Russians merely indicate that it 
is not their business either to force the Mongols to accept 
Chinese rule, or to force the Chinese to recognize Mongol 
independence. 

A federal union between Mongolia and China may be the 
solution; but this could be achieved only on the basis of 
equal and peaceful negotiation between the Mongol and 
Chinese governments. Any attempt to conquer Mongolia 
would instantly brand China as imperialistic and destroy 
China’s new prestige as the representative of Asiatic liberty 
and nationalism. Continued Mongol independence would, 
in any case upset no balance of either principle or power 
politics, since it has already existed in fact for twenty years. 

Sinkiang, which like Outer Mongolia occupies an im- 
portant sector of the frontier with the Soviet Union, is ruled 
by a small Chinese minority. Its non-Chinese majority popu- 
lation is not solid, like the population of Mongolia, but 
divided into many groups. Here the decisive political prob- 
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lem of the Chinese is to provide a government which offers 
as much to the non-Chinese peoples as is offered to non- 
Russians in Soviet territory. 

China’s other territorial problems are simple, 4t the end 
of the war China will recover in full the Northeastern 
Provinces, Formosa, and the Liuchiu Islands, and will sup- 
port Korea’s claim to independence. This has been clc&rly 
and authoritatively stated by many spokesmen. The ques- 
tion of Hong Kong is not primary but secondary. If there 
is a general decision to terminate the , whole colonial order, 
Hong Kong will be returned to China soon and there will 
be good feeling between China and Britain. If a deter- 
mined effort is made to perpetuate the colonial order, 
Hong Kong may not be returned to China for a long time, 
and there will be bad feeling between ^hina and Britain. 

WHAT ABOUT JAPAN ? 

There remains the question of the future relations be- 
tween China and Japan. Chinese bitterness toward Japan 
is tempered by Chinese wisdom. Though the Chinese gov- 
ernment has been cautious in making commitments, there 
appear to be several basic assumptions among well-informed 
Chinese: 

First: If the Japanese wish to depose their emperor, they 
should be allowed to do so. There should be no interna- 
tional policy of upholding the emperor as an “alternative” 
to Japanese militarism, because he is in fact the” center and 
symbol of militarism. 

Second: Japan should be deprived of standing arma- 
ments, but not of her whole industrial structure. The prob- 
lem is not one of industries, but of raw materials. These 
are scarce in Japan’s own territory. Japan’s power of ag- 
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gression has been inseparable from her right and poiver to 
control raw materials in territories outside of Japan, such 
as Northeast China. This right and power Japan will no 
longer have: therefore the Japanese should be allowed 
open-market access to raw materials an^Tvhere in the world 
on equal terms tvith any other country. Not having political 
control of the sources, Japan can be denied access to them if 
she makes an attempt at aggressive rearmament. 

Third: Japan should not be subjected to prolonged 
military occupation. China advocates a general and rapid 
evolution out of the colonial system, and this would be 
incompatible with reducing the Japanese, as an Asiatic 
people, to anything even resembling colonial control. 
China needs a free Japan; and China will undoubtedly 
buy machinery and other Japanese products, in order to 
stimulate competition in the prices of the machinery and 
other products which China will need to buy from all 
countries. 


NEIGHBORS IN A WORLD ORDER 

China’s future policies toward Japan, toward Russia, 
and toward colonial Asia, like China’s domestic develop- 
ment within the homeland of the 450,000,000 Chinese, 
will be of primary concern to all men living in the world 
today. The abolition of the unequal treaties by America 
and Britain has already symbolized the end of the hun- 
dred years of China’s semicolonial subjection. China’s part 
in the final victory will give significance to that symbolic 
act by Britain and America; it will mark the beginning of 
the end of the colonial system as a whole. 

No longer will the destinies of Asia be dictated by im- 
perial powers. Nor, on the other hand, is an Asiatic counter- 
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imperialism to be expeaed. Japan tried that and failed. 
The truth is that we no longer live in a world of "the 
European question,” “the Balkan question,” “the Russian 
question,” “the Near Eastern question," “the Indian ques- 
tion,” “the Far Eastern question.” That era is over. Hence- 
forth we live in a world where there are only local aspects 
of the world question. Whether we make a success of (hat 
new world will depend on the interaction of two things: 
the success or failure that each nation makes of its own 
affairs, and the success or failure of all nations in dealing 
with each other as neighbors in a world order. 
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Govetnment by Assassi&ation 

By HUGH BYAS. Second Impression. La. tr. 8vo. zos. (Sd at 
TOs book is to Japan what Rausdhtning^s BM&lumn oj NihtUsm wa 
to Germany. The author, who has spent twenty-three years of h 
life as a newspaper man m Tokyo, has written one of the mos 
authoritative and informed volumes yet published about the islan 
empire. He explains, as explicitly and clearly as he cai!, how th 
Japanese Government works, and describes the strange men an 
stranger ideas that animate it. He shows how the younger arm 
and navy officers have ruthlessly terrorised their superiors an<i» tfc 
civilian government into conformity with their own ideals; idea 
which are a weird compound of iStarxism and National Sociaiisn 
transformed for Japanese uses and mixed with fanatical racia 
national and scmi-rcligious obsessions. 

Japan, like Germany, believes that it is a nation with a destiny, an 
that waf pays. The result is a sort of military socialism with tl 
Emperor as a figure-head and the totalitarian state so geared for Wi 
that 20 per cent, of each individual's production is for himself an 
8o per cent, for the sinews of conquest. 

Of the future, Mr. Byas feels that once impressed by democrat 
power, the Japanese might come to democracy themselves at son 
mture date, out of their usual habit of imitating th^ successfi 
aspects of foreign nations. 

Japan^s Contmeiital Adventure 

By CHING-CHAN WANG. Second Impression. La.Cr.8vo. 7s.6d.n1 
The book contains efehtcen studies on various important phases < 
Japan’s invasion of China. The appendix contains the historic) 
declaration by Generalissimo Chiang-Kai-shek setting forth clear! 
the reasons why China took up arms against Japanese aggrcssioi 
and a lucid chapter by the veteran sinologist Owen Lattimorc 0 
what Korea pays for Japan’s rule. 

Ever since the invasion of Manchuria by Japan in September 191 1 tfc 
writer has continually called attention to the fact that, in view of tl: 
League commitments, aggression in the East, if not properly stopped a< 
coring to the League Covenant, would cncourageaMtesssiontosprea 
beyond the limits of Asia, and therefore in view ofthe ufiprccedentc 
development of machines fbrwar,nonation,howevcr strong or isoiatcc 
would escape the dangers of a modern war. * Unfortunately, many < 
the author’s prophetic statements have come true. 

The different studies clearly indi<^te that the author has handled h 
subjects^as a research student seeking for truth. Therefore many < 
them will have more than a topical value for those interested i 
international affairs. 

**0r.Wang pours entirely justified scorn upon the Japanese claim to he carryir 
on their undeclared vrar for the good of the Chinese and the other peoples < 
Asia. He shows, with the help of an article by Owen Lattimorc, what Kor 
pays for Japanese rule. He also makes the sound point that the jamnese wou 
never think of treating the Koreans as equals in Korea /* — Th Times, 



